








ELIMINATE FUEL STORAGE PROBLEMS 


You need have no worry about fuel storage when you use 
our almost unlimited capacities for storing bituminous coal 
and industrial fuel oil. 


Our efficient high-speed deliveries have already made “Fuel 
Storage” no problem to many important Connecticut indus- 
tries. Let us show you how effectively we can meet your 
requirements. 


T. A. D. JONES & COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT - NEW HAVEN 
CONNECTICUT 
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Actual service tests have proven that 
the famous Fuller fiber broom will out- 
wear as many as six common brooms — 
moreover that as it does wear down it 
will keep its sweeping edge instead of 
‘“theeling over,’”’ or wearing down irregu- 
larly on one side. 

Such superior durability and sweeping 
efficiency is obtained by using the finest 
selected fibers, binding the upper ends 
together with a special asphaltum ce- 
ment, and then encasing them with 
rivets in a light, strong steel shell which 
has been sprayed with a high grade 
finish. This construction forms an ever- 
lasting bond that effectively keeps the 
fiber from shedding. 

For the finest tool of its kind, buy a 
Fuller fiber broom. It is available in 
heavy, medium and light weights to 
meet every sweeping need. 


For Fuller Satisfaction 
Floor Brushes Wet Mops 
Scrub Brushes Dry Dusting Mops 
Dust Brushes Fiber Brooms 
Wax and Polish 


THE FULLER BRUSH COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION * HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 





ROGER SHERMAN 
SERVICE 


WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN HAULING 
AND INSTALLING HEAVY MACHINERY, 
CONTRACTORS’ SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
OF SUCH SIZE, WEIGHT OR BULK THAT 
THE SAME CANNOT BE MOVED IN ORDI- 


NARY COMMON CARRIER OPERATIONS 


STEEL ERECTION CRANE RENTAL 
TRAILER SERVICE RIGGING 
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TRANSFER COMPAR Y 


469 CONNECTICUT BOULEVARD, EAST HARTFORD, CONN. TEL. 8-4153 
Branch Office 58 Bradley St., New Haven, Conn. Tel. 6-1368 
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WEIGHTY EVIDENCE .. . in any dispute as to 
whether a product has fulfilled its performance- 
guarantee . . . can be supplied by the facts-in-figures 
on the honest face of a Veeder-Root Counting De- 
vice built into that product as an integral part. 


For these facts-in-figures record every stroke, turn, 
piece, trip, length or other performance-unit com- 
pleted by the product since it was first put into 
operation by the user. And those figures | aw lie! 
They bear witness to the fact that your product has 
delivered as promised, so that there is no room for 
argument. In fact, they can save the loss of tempers, 
good will, and even thousands of dollars (which 
have been lost in many cases for lack of proof). 


It’s a simple matter to build Veeder-Root 
Counting Devices into any type of machine, to 





count any motion or operation in any terms you 
want. And apart from the protection they give you, 
they also help your customers by giving them an 
accurate, up-to-the-minute picture of production, 
so they can hold a tighter rein on work-schedules by 
preventing lags, shortages and errors. Find out, 
now, what Veeder-Root Countrol can do for you. 





VEEDER-ROOT INC. 


Hartford 2, Connecticut 
In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
In England : Veeder-Root Ltd. (New address on request) 


Opportunity and Security— 
Which Comes First? 


By AtFrep C. FULLER, President 


N contrast to the avowed intention and determination 

of the founders of this nation, and of the millions of 

immigrants who came afterwards to see in America a 
land of opportunity, we have noted for more than a decade 
a dangerous trend toward thinking of security as a “way 
of life” rather than as an end result of pursuing opportu- 
nity. In a very real sense both opportunity and security are 
interwoven in the pattern of American development, but 
the whole future of the nation depends upon how the 
majority of our citizens associate and act upon the true 
meaning of these two words. 


Let’s take a look at the true meaning and association of 
the words Opportunity and Security in an earlier day, 
and the results which developed. 


Our founding fathers sought opportunity in America 
to develop their own ideas of religion, government and 
property ownership without the intrusion of the iron hand 
of virtual dictatorship under which they had previously 
lived abroad. They had grown weary of being born into one 
class of society and forced to stay there regardless of any 
amount of effort on their part. They sought opportunity to 
be secure from the ideas which had held them down in order 
that they might develop the maximum in material security 
that could be gained from the lands of an undeveloped 
continent. 


In the earlier, rugged, pioneer days they built block- 
houses and carried hand-made muskets to give them reason- 
able security from the many unfriendly Indian tribes and 
to protect them from the wild beasts of the trackless 
forests. They frequently traveled together for safety and 
made crude tools, when not readily available by importing, 
in order that they might develop new opportunities which 
would make their food supply or land ownership situation 
more secure. 


As they pushed back the wilderness toward the Pacific, 
they continued to develop in mechanical skills and in trad- 
ing until manufacturing towns began to spring up at an 
ever increasing pace as the outposts of a new civilization 
became linked by water and rail transportation. Concur- 
rently, laws which permitted maximum latitude for indi- 
vidual opportunity were passed—and later strengthened 
when it became apparent that moral suasion and previous 
enactments were unequal to the task of preventing license 
to take unfair advantage of one’s neighbors. 


Up until recent years, generation after generation of 
American youth coming out of our public schools, trade 
schools and colleges went out into the world in search of 
opportunity—opportunity for experience in order to “get 
advancement” in someone else’s company, or to get ex- 
perience in preparation for success in their own business 


about which they dreamed and planned to establish at some 
future time. For the past 15 years, particularly since the 
passage of the “Social Security Act” and the pronounce- 
ment of “the four freedoms” by our late President Roose- 
velt, “security” has been accented increasingly over “oppor- 
tunity.” 


“What can you do for me?” symbolizes the method of 
approach by an ever increasing number of job seekers, 
rather than an honest consideration of what the applicant 
has to offer by way of training and experience, or is will- 
ing to give in terms of fruitful service. “What do I get 
out of it?” is the all-too-frequent question asked or im- 
plied by many who seek a livelihood. What successs, for 
instance, could a company, made up entirely of individ- 
uals imbued with this blind self-interest, hope to attain 
when it must tender better-than-average service in terms 
of product values in competition with others before the 
public will underwrite its success and security in terms of 
adequate consumption? 


Somehow this new approach to security has a sinister 
aspect. It smacks of the type of security given to children 
in most homes before they go forth into the world as adults 
to make their own way. While they are in the home they 
know they will have food, clothing, shelter and care when 
they are ill with little or no effort on their part. But when 
large numbers of adults are led to believe the dangerous 
premise that they can continue to expect the same secu- 
rity received in childhood throughout their adult life, they 
are merely educating themselves to become wards of an 
all-powerful state. 


Having lost the constructive urge to seek oppor- 
tunity to provide the only real form of security available 
on this earth, by means of rendering fruitful service to their 
fellowmen in proportion to their natural talents and train- 
ing, they are eventually told what to do by the state 
which gives them sustenance to the extent permitted 
through taxing others who still believe in acquiring secu- 
rity through their own efforts. But whenever the burden of 
taxation stifles incentive to the point where there appears 
to be little or no opportunity left for the investor and those 
willing to take the risk of launching or continuing to 
create jobs in business enterprises, the state becomes the 


(Continued on page 24) 
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‘New Frontiers for Industrial Management* 


By ARTHUR A. HOOD, Director of Dealer Relations, Johns-Manville Corporation, New York City, N. Y. 


MR. HOOD, who presented this article in the form of a talk before 
the American Business Policy Conference of the Economic and Business 
Foundation, in Youngstown, Ohio, last December, is one of the most 
progressive thinkers in the American marketing field. He sets forth a 
progressive viewpoint in this article which, to some, may seem “‘ideal- 
istic,” and may appear to be impractical, but in actual fact, it is 
the only practical approach to the solution of the problems he discusses. 
Besides being Director of Dealer Relations of the Johns-Manville Cor- 
poration, he is Chairman of the Marketing Committee, The Producers’ 
Council, Inc.; member of the National Committee on Vocational Tech- 
nical Training; member of the Distribution Committee of the American 
Marketing Association, the Society for the Advancement of Manage- 
ment, and the National Association of Manufacturers. He is also author 
of several text books for the building industry and holds other im- 
portant advisory posts too numerous to mention. 


NE of the characteristics of 

man is his unwillingness to ac- 

cept the repeated lessons of 
history. After each major War, hu- 
manity invariably longs to go back 
to normaley—to the good old days of 
peace! 

History has demonstrated, time 
after time, that we can never go back 
no matter how hard we try. Not only 
is change inevitable, but War invari- 
ably steps up the process and widens 
the scope of change. In many respects, 
the basic changes wrought by World 
War No. II are more profound than 
any in the records of history. 

Accordingly, it is more vital than 
ever before that our leadership ap- 
praises the new conditions, scans the 
new horizons and explores the new 
frontiers. We must get at grips with 
the reality of ten new facts which 
alter the entire framework in which 
our national economy functions: 


First—A Peace that is not a 
Peace—While we may be demobiliz- 
ing, fighting has not stopped in the 
world and probably will not stop un- 
til the two fundamentally opposed 
ideologies of Democracy and the To- 
talitarian State find a way to work 
together in the world economy. 


Second—The fact of Full Em- 
ployment—Our people have experi- 
enced full employment at high wages 
—often doubled or tripled family in- 
comes. They like the taste of it. In 


*(The term “Management” herein is used in 
its broadest sense to include management of 
enterprise—individual or group—, companies 
or unions, and manpower, machinery, money 
and materials.) 


many cases it tastes sweeter than free- 
dom did without it. 


Third—Our 3 Hundred Billion 
Dollar Public Debt—Before the 
aftermath of War is settled, our public 
obligations will probably even exceed 
this total. 


Fourth—The People’s Savings 
and cash on hand—Generations of 
accumulation of savings and money 
have been doubled in total in the short 
space of four years. The credit poten- 
tial and inflationary pressure in this 
structure is tremendous. 


Fifth—A new understanding of 
the penalty of Depressions— 
Measured against the experience of full 
employment our people have seen that 


ARTHUR A. HOOD 
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the losses in potential production be- 
tween the years 1930 and 1940, caused 
by disemployment and unemployment, 
totalled more than 5 hundred billions 
of dollars. It has been shown that even 
War is not the greatest waster—that 
the wasted idle manpower in one decade 
would have paid our cost of the War 
with 2 hundred billions left over in 
terms of production. 


Sixth—A new Declaration of 
Human Rights—The Preamble to 
the so-called Full Employment Bill, 
which the Senate passed by a vote of 
88 to 2, reads as follows: ‘“‘All Ameri- 
cans able to work and desiring to work, 
have the right and opportunity to use- 
ful, remunerative, regular and full- 
time employment.” In retrospect, his- 
tory may find this document as sig- 
nificant to civilization as the Magna 
Charta. The commitment implied here 
means the provision of a job by pri- 
vate enterprise or by government, 
within a reasonable length of time, for 
anyone seeking and legally entitled to 
work. 


Seventh—The Totality of our 
Interdependence—In this electronic 
age of invention, specialization and 
diversification, no individual can bar- 
ter his personal production directly 
for the necessities of life. Each of us 
is completely dependent on others and 
all of us are completely interdependent 
in our present economy. 


Eighth—The tremendous sig- 
nificance of Nuclear Fission— 
While this is not fractionally under- 
stood, we have learned enough to know 
that man has been given the choice 
between destroying himself or learn- 
ing to cooperate. 


Ninth—Annihilation of Distance 
—No spot on earth is now over 42 
hours travel from another. A B-29 
the other day flew 9 thousand miles 
in less time than it took our grand- 
fathers to go from New York to Wash- 
ington. 


Tenth—The World Wide Swing 
to the Left—This has been named 
by others, ‘“The Revolt of the Masses”; 
it is the shadow of what is called 
“Communism” creeping across the 
continents of Europe and Asia. 
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New Horizons for Leadership 


How can industrial management 
adjust its thinking, planning and ac- 
tion to these new economic, social and 
political realities and still perpetuate 
free competitive enterprise and the 
American way of life? 


An easy to state answer to this ques- 
tion is that enterprise and management 
can organize to give our people what 
they want in this new economic en- 
vironment. 

Out of the welter of these great 
new conflicting forces is coming a 
gradual crystallization of what people 

‘ally want in this new world. The 
American people want, expect and 
demand five benefits from those who 
manage the future economy: 


(1) Job opportunity with freedom 
of choice as to type of work. 

(2) Reasonable security, as exem- 
plified in the demand for an 
annual wage and old age bene- 
fits. 

(3) Ever rising standards of mate- 
rial and cultural living in pro- 
portion to the individual’s ef- 
fort to earn them. 

(4) A fair and equitable division 
of the joint production of 
capital, labor and manage- 
ment. 

(5) To be treated decently by 
others and to treat others de- 
cently. 

It appears that management must 
provide these minimums under a 
Democracy and the free competitive 
enterprise system or the people will 
vote their own and their leaders’ free- 
doms away. 

Yes, Democracy can vote itself into 
a state-controlled economy and it will 
not require the passage of many more 
laws to translate our mixed economy 
into totalitarian control. 


Appraising the Task 


There are at least 10 major obstacles 
faced by industrial management in 
meeting these five major demands of 
the people: 


I—The Historic Depression Cycle 
—Management is still thinking tradi- 
tionally in terms of the inevitability 
of a periodical cyclical depression in 
the economy. The very fact that man- 
agement accepts periodic depressions 
as inevitable tends to preclude the pos- 
sibility of eliminating serious depres- 
sions. 


If the people want an ever increas- 
ing standard of living and if a great 


majority of them are willing to work 
to produce it, it would appear that 
management might throw tradition to 
the winds and deliberately and coura- 
geously plan for a depressionless future. 

Again, it is easy to state the formula 
for the accomplishment. It involves 
the continuous sale at a profit into 
ultimate consumption or use of the 
complete output of full employment; 
but this concept sets up a series of 
further obstacles. 


II—The enormous volume we will 
have to sell—In one of our War 
years our tonnage production reached 
a total of 247% over the 1935 to 39 
level, and this with 12 million of our 
best workers engaged in non-produc- 
tive effort. Even doubled prewar ton- 
nage of consumer goods in the com- 
ing years will not provide full em- 
ployment. The selling job is appalling. 
At the point of ultimate consumption 
or use of the products of total pro- 
duction we must more than double our 
prewar sales volume. 

An analysis of this task brings up 
more hurdles. 


I1I—The loss of a Hundred Billion 
Dollar Customer—When we were 
producing 247% of previous records, 
one customer—the United States Gov- 
ernment—was taking more than half 
of our output under a formula that 
required no selling whatever. 

With government cancellations and 
stoppages, we are currently experienc- 
ing the most rapid disappearance of 
markets in the history of business. We 
must substitute millions upon millions 
of sales to millions upon millions of 
individuals for government orders, and 
do it without deficit financing, if we 
are to sustain both “full” employment 
and private enterprise. 


This puts us in grave danger of: 


IV — Dangerously accumulating 
Unsold Inventories—Excessive in- 
ventory accumulations—or the fear of 
them—is the primary cause of dis- 
employment. Once layoffs, generating 
in unsold inventories, get started in 
basic industries, they spread like a 
contagious disease. When we shut down 
production and dismiss employees be- 
cause of excessive inventory accumu- 
lations, we destroy the purchasing 
power to consume other inventories, 
causing further layoffs in a deadly 
spiral. 


We have had depressions in part 
because our marketing facilities have 
always failed us at some point in the 
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distributive chain into ultimate con- 
sumption or use. Inventory accumula- 
tions can be just as disastrous at retail 
and wholesale levels as in manufactur- 
ers storehouses. Management must 
plead guilty to past inadequacies in 
the field of market analysis, sales fore- 
casting, budgeting, pricing, sales and 
credit techniques. 

Inventory accumulations, however, 
may arise from a cause which consti- 
tutes another basic problem— 


V—tThe fickleness of the Consumer 
—It is a sad but true paradox that 
freedom of choice of the buyer is a 
specific handicap to his freedom of 
opportunity and security. When the 
consumer decides whether to buy or 
not, when to buy, where to buy, what 
to buy and how much to buy, he makes 
or breaks industries and causes un- 
employment or dis-employment. Our 
tremendous savings, our enormous 
purchasing power, our huge credit 
potential all lose their effectiveness if 
it suits the public fancy to withhold 
its purchasing favor from industry. 

Another disagreeable but true para- 
dox is that when we hang on to our 
money to guard against a rainy day 
we hasten the coming of that very 
day. If there is sufficient preference for 
cash on hand over its expenditure or 
investment, nothing can prevent a de- 
pression. Paul Hoffman stated the case 
succinctly when he said, “the unwill- 
ingness to buy soon becomes the in- 
ability to buy.” 

Inventory accumulations, however, 
present another problem— 


ViI—Increased competition and 
Shrinking Gross Margins—One of 
the economic laws is that the more 
you have of a thing the more difficult 
it is to sell at a maximum profit. The 
greater the volume of production, the 
more pressure there is on the price. 
The greater the pressure on the price, 
the more deadly the competition. The 
more intensive the competition, the 
lower the gross profit. When the post- 
war market hits its production stride 
we will face the greatest competitive 
dogfight in the history of American 
business. In the competition for retail 
outlets and the jockeying for distribu- 
tive preference, there are already evi- 
dences of a breakdown in traditional 
distributive channels. The gross profit 
honeymoon is over, management is 
facing shrinking margins of both 
gross and net profit per dollar of sales. 


This situation uncovers the seventh 
problem. 








VII—Inadequate Sales Organiza- 
tion and Personnel—Our sales or- 
ganizations are badly depleted from 
raw materials selling clear through the 
production and distributive chain to 
sales into consumption and use. Exist- 
ing personnel are somewhat spoiled by 
five years of a sellers market. The at- 
titude toward selling as a profession 
is deplorable. A totally inadequate 
number of returning veterans are seek- 
ing the field of salesmanship and dis- 
tribution. People do not like selling, 
and they do not want to sell. Adequate 
compensation schedules and incentives 
have not been set up for salesmen, par- 
ticularly for the most important sales 
job: that of retail selling to the ulti- 
mate consumer. 


However, in other fields than dis- 
tribution there are three more handi- 
caps which infinitely complicate man- 
agement’s problems— 


Vill—Warfare on the Home Front 
—There seems to be an inherent 
truculence, belligerency, pugnacity 
and general cantankerousness in human 
nature, and more particularly among 
Americans, which has given us what 
someone called a “versus” complex. 
This has resulted in headlines like, 
“Capital vs. Labor”’—‘Management 
vs. Employees”’—“Government _ vs. 
Business,” etc. These hates are being 
fanned by self seeking demagogues. 
Our great classes and groups have 
never found a way to work together 
harmoniously—to fairly divide the 
joint production; to find a strategy 
whereby Business, Agriculture, Labor 
and Government can lie peacefully in 
the same bed! Resentments in the sense 
of being abused by the other fellow 
rankle and burn in the minds of op- 
posing groups like a chain reaction 
which builds up into explosive antag- 
onisms. The customary relief valve in 
the situation is to resort to legislative 
action, but this leads to further loss 
of freedom. 


IX—A General lack of under- 
standing of how our Interdepend- 
ent Economy Works—This economic 
illiteracy is found among all classes 
and groups. False premises, slogans 
and motivations are a part of the daily 
grind of Labor, Management and Gov- 
ernment. No one can come up with an 
adequate explanation of the cause and 
cure of depressions. We have not even 
provided an accurate definition of the 
Free Private Competitive Enterprise 
System. 

In spite of the totality of our inter- 


dependence and the actuality of a 
mixed economy, we cling to the shib- 
boleths and slogans of “individual 
freedom” and “free economy”. Rug- 
ged individualism like isolationism is 
dying hard. “Every man for himself 
and the devil take the hindmost” is 
still prevalent in much of our think- 
ing. Time was, almost up to the turn 
of the century, when Americans had 
the economic background for individ- 
ual independence; when the majority 
of families either produced or were 
able to barter directly for the neces- 
sities of life. 

In the last century we have devel- 
oped a specialized production of a mil- 
lion patents. Our independence has 
shrunk proportionately. There is much 
confusion over terms. We talk and 
act as though the struggle in the 
political economy of the world is be- 
tween free individual enterprise on 
the one hand and Communism on the 
other, whereas neither exists as a reality 
in today’s world. The actual issue is 
between a mixed economy, wherein 
free men shall independently and co- 
operatively plan, organize, direct and 
control our economic affairs, through 
voluntary action, and a Totalitarian 
economy whereby by default the Gov- 
ernment shall take over the direction 
and control of industry and enforce 
cooperation by police power. Govern- 
ment controls of industry are an estab- 
lished fact; it is now a question of de- 
gree. We are in the gravest danger of 
losing our last economic freedom, the 
freedom to cooperate voluntarily. 
When we confess our inability to co- 
operate voluntarily and dump our 
problems in the lap of Congress, we 
sacrifice our last freedom. 

This brings us to our final obsta- 
cle— 


X — Bureaucratic Interference 
with Private Enterprise—“To con- 
trol or be controlled”—that is the 
question. It is made up of a lot of lit- 
tle questions like minimum wages, 
shorter work wecks, price ceilings, 
material allocations, surpluses, taxes, 
tariffs, social security, fiscal policies— 
ad infinitum and ad nauseam. We 
have yet to clearly determine and seg- 
regate the part Government should 
play in a so-called free economy. 


The New Frontiers of Management 


Shall we now consider ten new man- 
agement policies, together with some 
implementing strategies, tactics and 
procedures, which might overcome 
these obstacles to a new American way 
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of life which provides for the five 
minimum demands of the people? 


I—We must unstratify Manage- 
ment— 


All classes of indystrial manage- 
ment—production, credit, accounting 
and sales, should be integrated toward 
the basic problem of securing adequate 
consumption of full employment pro- 
duction. American trade is entering 
a new era in its evolution. This gen- 
eration has seen two stages of distribu- 
tive progress. 

The earliest was the mouse trap, 
launched by Emerson when he said, 
“build a better mouse trap and the 
world will beat a path to your door”. 
Even today a few manufacturers are 
still operating under that archaic 
theory. 

The next distributive stage was that 
of dynamic selling, but, as we have 
seen between the Wars, our selling 
was not good enough nor thorough 
enough to prevent our worst depres- 
sion. 

The new era might be called the 
Imperative Consumption Stage. In this 
stage management will operate under 
the compunction that production is 
not complete and goods are not sold 
until they are in consumption or use 
and the money equity is returned to 
the producers for the purchase of new 
materials and labor to provide replace- 
ment goods. 

Under this new philosophy con- 
sumption will be accepted as the mo- 
tive power of our production machine, 
as the creator of the vacuum that full 
production must fill. 

The principle involved is this: the 
expectation of consumption is the 
genesis of productive employment; the 
fact of consumption is the sustaining 
element in continuous employment. 

We have long recognized that 
product engineering must start with 
the assurance of consumption or use 
of the product and that effective sell- 
ing starts with product design and 
packaging; but now we must accept 
the fact that consumption, distribu- 
tion and production are all integrated 
parts of an endless chain-belt flow- 
ing from raw materials through the 
productive and distributive processes 
into ultimate consumption, and back 
again. If any of the three parts of the 
belt stop, the others stop automati- 
cally. 

It is seen, therefore, that these three 
processes are one integrated problem, 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Silverware Delivered by Air 


WaLtace and Sons Manufac- 
R turing Company of Walling- 
eford broke all transportation 
precedents early in March by charter- 
ing from the National Skyway Freight 
Corporation a Douglas air transport 
which dropped approximately $30,000 
worth of silverware by parachute to 
some 70 retail jewelers located in 17 
cities throughout the United States. 


The Douglas transport, which was 
re-christened the “Wallace Sterling 
Liner” at the Municipal Airport, New 
Haven, by President W. R. Rich of 
the Wallace Company, was loaded and 
started on its way in the presence of 
President Rich and several other R. 
Wallace officials as well as a large group 
of observers who assembled at the air- 
port to witness the start of this prece- 
dent-breaking experiment in air cargo 
delivery. 


Manned by a full crew of colorful 
former “Flying Tigers” and a cargo 
parachute expert with a similarly im- 
pressive war-time record, the plane 
took off, dropped several parachute- 
guided boxes of silverware consigned 
to jewelers in New Haven and then, 
after flying over the R. Wallace plant, 
headed for LaGuardia Field where a 
brief stop was made. From LaGuardia 
Field the plane proceeded to drop ster- 
ling shipments over Newark, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Chicago, St. Louis, Nashville, 
Atlanta, Birmingham, Memphis, Tulsa, 
Dallas, San Diego, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. President Rich charac- 
terized the trip as an effort “to dram- 
atize the Company’s desire to meet 
their retailers’ post-war demand for 
goods as speedily as possible”. 


In a three-way interview which took 
place in New York prior to the flight, 
between President W. R. Rich of R. 
Wallace and Sons Manufacturing 
Leonard P. Frieder, president of Gen- 
eral Textile Mills, Inc., who developed 
the “baseball” parachute, and W. R. 
Prescott, president of National Sky- 
way Freight, the flight was character- 
ized as follows. President Rich said, 
“It should demonstrate at least that 
venerable as our organization is we 
are always alert to current trends and 
developments. . . . There is still a short- 
age and we want our customers and 
the public to know that we are doing 
everything possible to catch up. We 
chose the ‘Flying Tiger Line’ for this 





job because of their special experience 
in this type of work during the war 
and the ‘baseball’ parachute for the 
same reason,” 

Mr. Frieder, president of General 
Textile Mills, Inc., and co-developer, 
with his chief engineer, Walter Fin- 
ken, of the “baseball” ’chute said that 
he looked on the flight as the fore- 
runner of many similar ones in the 
near future. 

Mr. Prescott, president of National 
Skyway Freight, observed that it may 
be that the right parachute could be 
the answer to deliveries which would 
otherwise be uneconomical to ship by 
plane. He also said “We have carried 
practically everything at one time or 
another, although this is the first time 
we have shipped silver. But, if cargo 
parachutes will make it possible to 
drop loads whose weight and destina- 
tion off main air routes now requires 
them to be shipped by other means, 
we are at the start of an interesting 
development.” 

The plane was piloted by ex-Tiger, 
Robert P. ““Duke” Hedman, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operations of Na- 
tional Skyway, who has flown the 
Hump 350 times, and who temporar- 
ily abandoned his executive desk to 
make this history making flight. His 
co-pilot was Clifford G. Groh and the 
flight engineer was Manning Wake- 
field, Jr. 

Lt. Col. Lucius O. Rucker who, as 
director of all parachute training for 
the O.S.S., made countless flights for 
the purpose of delivering secret agents 
and supplies by parachute over enemy 
territory, personally supervised the de- 
livery of the silver orders in each city. 


(Reading from top to bottom): THE 
WALLACE STERLING LINER, piloted 
by former Flying Tigers, at the start of 
its transcontinental flight to make the 
world’s first routed delivery of goods by 
parachute. Orders of precious Wallace 
Sterling were dropped by war-famous 
non-oscillating “baseball” parachutes to 
dealers waiting in cities across the nation. 


A PARACHUTE LOAD of precious Wal- 
lace Sterling, via the world’s first routed 
parachute delivery, nears the ground as 
the plane gains altitude and heads for the 
next city on its transcontinental schedule. 


W. W. RICH, president of R. Wallace & 
Sons. Mfg Co., in plane. 


PICKING UP one of the packages of sil- 
verware delivered across the country by 
parachute. 
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What Are “Reasonable” Salaries? 


By DENIS T. O’BRIEN, 3d, Member of Meriden Bar 


EDUCTION of salary increases 

by the corporate taxpayer 

continues to be an_ unsettled 
area wherein the word “reasonable,” 
in Section 23 of the Internal Revenue 
Code, affords a little practical guid- 
ance. Unfortunate is the corporation 
which, in good faith and under the 
impression that the amount is “reason- 
2ble,” pays salary increases and deducts 
the sum only to be faced, perhaps sev- 
eral years later, with a tax deficiency 
plus accrued interest because of a final 
disallowance of the deduction. 

A recent Tax Court case (Ridgr- 
wood Provisions, Inc. v. Commissioner; 
6 T. C. No. 13; Jan. 18, 1946) re- 
emphasizes the danger to corporations 
paying salaries and bonuses to of- 
ficers when the amount in question is 
held to be not “reasonable” on later 
examination by the Bureau and, thus, 
not deductible. This case also serves 
to point out the desirability of a care- 
ful consideration of the factors which 
the Bureau and the Tax Court feel are 
significant in accepting or rejecting 
a particular set of facts in order to act 
in a manner which will be acceptable 
on investigation. 

In 1939, the Ridgewood company 
deducted a total of $33,000 as com- 
pensation to three officers, $11,000 
each, and, in 1940, when the gross 
sales and the gross profits increased 
approximately 25% over 1939, the 
company deducted $45,000 which was 
divided equally among the three of- 
ficers. 

The Commissioner disallowed 50% 
of the $45,000 deduction, leaving a 
total allowable deduction of $22,500 
for 1940. The Tax Court refused the 
Commissioner’s allowance of $22,500 
and determined that the 1939 total of 
$33,000 was reasonable, thus rejecting 
$12,000 of the claimed deduction of 
$45,000. 

There were two factors in this case 
which may account for the refusal to 
allow the remaining $12,000: (1) the 
company was unable to show that the 
25% increase in sales and profits was 
the result of increased effort or re- 
sponsibility because it appeared that 
increased facilities and modern equip- 
ment accounted for the increase; (2) 
the salaries of $15,000 each were not 
fixed at that sum until the end of the 
year 1940. 

Where it can be shown that in- 
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creases in sales and profits were the 
result of increased effort on the part 
of the officer involved, the Tax Court, 
evidently, is not so concerned with 
the amount of the increase. In one 
case, a salary of twice the preceding 
year was approved because it was 
shown that an equivalent increase in 
sales and profits was due to the of- 
ficer in question. Large increases over 
previous years have been allowed 
where it appeared that the low sal- 
aries paid in prior years were not be- 
cause of the lower value of the services 
but because the company was unable 
to pay more or because of an agree- 
ment to reduce salaries to allow the 
company to accumulate a cash re- 
serve. 

In general, the Bureau considers the 
following factors in determining the 
reasonability of compensation: the 
character and amount of responsibil- 
ity, ease or difficulty of the work itself, 
time required, working conditions, 
future prospects, living conditions of 
the locality, individual ability, tech- 
nical training, profitableness to the 
employer of the services rendered and 
the number of persons capable of per- 
forming the duties of the position. In 
addition, a comparison with similar 
jobs in the locality or in similar busi- 
nesses is valuable in justifying the 
salary questioned. As to the general 
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factors listed, it is advantageous to 
include executive positions in any Job 
Classification schedule. In the absence 
of such a schedule, a written com- 
parison of the monetary value to the 
company of the various executive posi- 
tions, in terms of the responsibility 
required, difficulty of the work, time 
required, living conditions, training 
necessary, individual ability and the 
relative profitableness of each position, 
may be helpful in justifying the in- 
crease for any particular classification 
or person within the classification. 
Both this comparison of the position 
in issue and the other positions within 
the company and a comparison of the 
salary with the amount paid for simi- 
lar jobs in the community or in simi- 
lar businesses, made before the pro- 
posed increase is authorized, will serve 
as a guide in determining an increase 
which can be justified later. 

When part or all of the salary is 
paid on a percentage or contingent 
basis, there is the additional danger 
that the amount may appear to the 
Bureau as a distribution of earnings, 
rather than as compensation for ser- 
vices rendered, and, as such, will be 
disallowed as a disguised dividend. 
Where salaries in a company approxi- 
mate the relative stock holdings of the 
officers, there is a strong necessity to 
show that the salaries are in propor- 
tion to the value of the services ren- 
dered and, only coincidentally, to the 
proportionate stock holdings of the 
individuals. In such contingent ar- 
rangements, it is significant that the 
agreement is settled before the begin- 
ning of the taxable year in securing 
approval. In the Ridgewood case, the 
amount claimed was settled at the end 
of the year and this fact mitigated 
against the company. It is not neces- 
sary to set the amount but it is of 
importance to set the method, com- 
missions or percentage of profits or 
sales or units produced, by which the 
contingent salary is to be computed. 
Otherwise, the company may appear 
to be offering a distribution of the 
year’s earnings to the officers under 
the guise of a bonus or percentage 
arrangement. 


The fact that the salary in ques- 
tion is a large percentage of the cor- 
porate income is not controlling 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Hartford Electric Light Company's Program 
: Its Plans and Policies Frankly 
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ford Electric Light aan 
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An abundant supply of electric power at low 
prices is one of the factors influencing the 
growth of acommunity. Plenty of cheap pow- 
er helps make jobs in factories, stores and all 


kinds of business. 


During the war & three times normal power 
use by local war factories was taken care of 


with no disturbance in normal service to the 


period. This is more than the Company's en- 


tire capacity at the end of World War I 


Hartford will go into the postwar period with 
plenty of cleetrie power, available as wanted, 
at low prices. There will be plenty for mod- 
ernization of homes, new uses in business and 
new industrial processes. As a result, many 
businesses depending on electricity can grow 


and prosper 
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electric power would be available at low prices 


for electrification of the community 


In terms of electric home appliances in a pros: 
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The Development of Company Policy 


By W. M. McFEELY, Assistant to the Director of Industrial Relations, Riegel Paper Corp., New York City 


T is now generally agreed by both 

line and staff executives that state- 

ments of basic industrial relations 
policies are best presented in written 
form. Unless this is done, the problem 
of obtaining uniform interpretation 
and administration of such policies is 
almost impossible. The desired results 
will not be obtained, however, merely 
by reducing policies to writing. The 
policies so formulated must be prac- 
tical guides to action rather than 
idealistic statements of management 
intent. They must be clear in mean- 
ing and shaped to fit the unique re- 
quirements of the individual organi- 
zation. The goals must be obtainable 
in practice; hence, the policies must 
be workable from an administrative 
viewpoint, and must meet the tests of 
fairness, good sense, and applicability 
to specific situations. 

In every company, some channel has 
been established for the determination 
of policy. Perhaps it has never been 
specifically prescribed; nevertheless 
such a channel does exist even if only 
by common understanding. As every 
company is different, the exact proce- 
dure for the formulation of policies 
and for their modification to meet new 
conditions is a matter for management 
determination in each company. 

The managements of the several 
Riegel companies have adopted proce- 
dures which we believe to be sound 
because they have stood the test of 
experience. We do not claim to have 
developed procedures which are en- 
tirely original, neither do we presume 
to have found the “‘one best way” for 
all companies. In presenting the de- 
tails of our method, we do so only in 
the spirit that perhaps other companies 
interested in this- management prob- 
lem may benefit by our experience, as 
we in turn have benefited from the 
experience of others. 

In planning our program, we sought 
the answers to several specific ques- 
tions which seemed to be fundamental. 
Among these questions were the fol- 
lowing: 

What should be included in the 
specific policy statements? Should 
they be detailed, or should they be 
confined merely to a statement of 
general principle or management in- 
tent? 
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What group or groups should par- 
ticipate in the formulation of the 
policy statement? 

How can management be assured 

that the policies as finally approved 

are understood and accepted by all 
levels of the supervisory and ad- 
ministrative staff? 

In answer to the first question, we 
became convinced that for our pur- 
poses statements of policy which are 
couched in general terms, and do lit- 
tle more than establish management 
attitude and intent in a given situa- 
tion were inadequate. Policies must be 
administered by the line organization. 
The members of the supervisory staff 
are, in the final analysis, the real per- 
sonnel administrators. We believe, 
therefore, that a policy statement 
should be sufficiently detailed to pro- 
vide answers and interpretations to as 
many questions and situations as can 
be anticipated while the policy is in 
the formative stage. Admittedly, poli- 
cies written in this manner require 
more amendment than those confined 
to broader statements of principle. 
This is in our opinion, however, an 
advantage rather than a disadvantage. 
In this way, policies remain live issues, 
and the formulation of policy becomes 
and remains as dynamic as the opera- 
tion of the business itself. As new 
situations arise, the supervisory forces 
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are accustomed to thinking in terms 
of policy application, and realize the 
necessity for not establishing prece- 
dents which cannot be equally applied 
to similar situations in all departments. 
They realize the necessity for having 
managerial action flexible but also of 
having it conform to reasonable pre- 
scribed standards. 

If line management is held respon- 
sible for administering policy, it is our 
belief that it should participate in its 
formulation. Accordingly, all of our 
management staff, from top executives 
to the foremen, participate in the 
writing of policies. No segment of 
management is likely to administer 
successfully policy which it does not 
accept both intellectually and emo- 
tionally. To understand the letter of 
policy is not enough; intellectual ac- 
ceptance is necessary. The background 
of thinking and of events which 
brought the policy into being must be 
accepted if in its administration the 
inevitable adjustments are to be made 
correctly. Likewise emotional accept- 
ance is necessary because a man can- 
not put enthusiasm and initiative be- 
hind that with which he has not 
identified himself in spirit as well as 
in mind, 

Such a level of acceptance is, of 
course, dificult to attain. Even under 
ideal circumstances, it will not be 
achieved quickly. But one thing is 
certain. Such adoption will be achieved 
most quickly if the ideas and experi- 
ences of all levels of management are 
assembled and evaluated before the 
policies are finally adopted. 

In our organizations, policies are 
drawn up through our “Foremen Con- 
ference Program.” Although all levels 
of management participate in this pro- 
gram, its name is derived from the 
fact that we consider the foremen to 
be the center of gravity in our indus- 
trial relations program. In their posi- 
tion of immediate proximity to opera- 
tions, they are in an unusually ad- 
vantageous position to reflect the at- 
titude of employees toward manage- 
ment’s proposed plans and_ policies. 
Furthermore, in them is vested the 
final authority to see that everything 
is carried out in accordance with the 
plans, policies, and orders laid down. 


(Continued on page 31) 
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NEWS FORUM 


This department includes digested news and comment about 


Connecticut Industry of interest to management and others 


desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 


ENGINEERS at United Aircraft 
Corporation’s Chance Vought Division 
have recently completed the develop- 
ment of a new featherweight struc- 
tural material called ‘“‘Metalite”. The 
new product is basically thin sheets 
of high strength aluminum alloy 
separated by a thick, low density core 
of balsa wood and bonded firmly to- 
gether. 

Although Metalite was especially 
designed to meet the increased de- 
mand for a stronger, lighter and sleek- 
er structural material for aircraft con- 
struction, Chance Vought engineers 
predict its use in many other indus- 
trial fields. 

It has been suggested for use in the 
manufacture of cabinets designed to 
house delicate mechanisms because of 
its quality of moisture resistance, and 
for large-scale structural uses such as 
prefabricated houses because of its 
strength, lightness and durability. 
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THE 1946 SERIES of Pop Concerts 
conducted by the New Haven Sym- 
phony Orchestra Association and spon- 
sored by the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce got underway on Tuesday, April 
23, at the New Haven Arena. 
Stephen G. McKeon, chairman of 
the joint executive committee which 


is planning the series, has announced 
that nine concerts have been scheduled, 
three at the Arena and six at the Yale 
Bowl, each Tuesday night, running 
through August 27. 

Mr. McKeon disclosed that the 
executive committee has arranged for 
greater seating accommodations than 
were possible during last year’s series 
which were heard by more than 70,- 
000 persons. 

Mr. McKeon’s committee includes 
Judge Carroll C. Hincks, president of 
the New Haven Symphony Orchestra 
Association; Roland M. Bixler, presi- 
dent of the New Haven Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce; William E. Perkins, 
Joseph B. Fitzpatrick, Professor Ed- 
ward C. Cole, Charles E. Downe, John 
H. Jackson, Eugene H. Kone, Richard 
C. Lee and Charles P. Walker. 


xk 


CHAUNCEY GRISWOLD BEVIN, 
East Hampton’s, and possibly Con- 
necticut’s oldest active business execu- 
tive, celebrated his 95th birthday re- 
cently. 

Mr. Bevin, who is president of the 
Bevin Brothers’ Manufacturing Com- 
pany, bell manufacturers for over 113 
years; president of the Bevin-Wilcox 
Line Company and vice-president of 
the Gong Bell Manufacturing Com- 


SHOOT FOR THE “IMPULSE” MARKETS 


Eye appeal, so the experts say, prompts nearly three-fourths of store 
shoppers to buy—on impulse—about half of what they purchase. 

When what the eye sees on store shelves tips the scales so gener- 
ously in favor of products that are smartly packaged . . 


packaging becames a major consideration in any well thought 


out merchandising plan. 


Robertson designers of Folding Paper Boxes are adept in 
placing the emphasis where it belongs .-. . for 
eye appeal that prompts the purchase. 


pany, still actively carries on his busi- 
ness interests and visits the Bevin 
plant daily. 


CHAUNCEY G. BEVIN 


He was born in East Hampton on 
March 13, 1851, in the house on Bevin 
Court where he now resides, received 
his primary education in the local 
school and graduated from Golden Hill 
Institute in Bridgeport. At 21 he 
started his career in the bell manu- 
facturing business under the direction 
of his father and uncles. 

The nonagenarian has _ traveled 
widely and is keenly interested in 
world affairs. Since poor eyesight pre- 
vents him from reading extensively, 
he follows news happenings through 
radio broadcasts and listens to “spoken” 
books of current literature on_ his 
phonograph. 

Mr. Bevin attributes his long and 
well rounded life to “being temperate 
in all things.” Congratulations on 
your record business performance, Mr. 
Bevin! 
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H. G. TERWILLIGER, executive 
vice president of the Ernst Bischoff 
Co., Inc., Ivoryton, has announced 
that the U. S. Navy “Certificate of 
Achievement” has been presented to 
the company. 

The award was made in recognition 
of the firm's development of a plastic 
material now called “Cliderite’’, which 
was orginally designed for use by the 
U. S. Navy on the “Proximity VT 


Fuse”, a war-time secret project. 
xk 
THE CONNECTICUT LIGHT 


and Power Company’s annual report 
for 1945 was recently presented to 
stockholders by C. L. Campbell, presi- 
dent of the company. 

The report, colorfully prepared in 
illustrated booklet form, represents 
the conclusion of a “satisfactory and 
successful” year during which the 
utility company kept pace with its 
background of over-all growth and 
high standard of service to industrial, 
commercial and domestic consumers. 

“Our company has emerged from 
the war in sound condition and we 
look forward with confidence to the 
challenges and opportunities of the 
future” was the president’s forward- 
looking thought which concluded the 
year’s report of activities. 


xk * 
THE MANAGEMENT of The E. 


Ingraham Company has announced 
that J. J. Kelly has been appointed 
District Manager, assigned to the Mid- 
dle Atlantic territory, with headquar- 
ters in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Kelly was formerly associated 
with the United States Time Corpora- 
tion in the same area. 


x «wk 
WILLARD R. FUREY, for 26 years 


associated with the Bigelow Sanford 
Carpet Company, Inc., Thompsonville, 
was recently appointed Training Su- 
pervisor at the plant. 

Mr. Furey’s new duties will include 
the coordination of all training activi- 
ties, supervisory and on-the-job in- 
struction, reporting directly to the 
Personnel Department. 


x kk 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING 
of the board of directors of the Bul- 
lard Company in Bridgeport, manu- 
facturers of machine tools, E. C. Bul- 
lard was elected president. 

The new president has been vice- 
president and general manager for 15 
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years, and will continue in his post as 
general manager. He succeeds his 
uncle, E. P. Bullard, who was elected 
chairman of the board of directors. 


x kk 


C. L. CAMPBELL, president of the 
Connecticut Light and Power Com- 
pany, recently revealed the election of 
two new vice-presidents by the board 
of directors. The new officers are 
Charles J. Allen, formerly director of 
public relations for the company, and 
Emil J. Amberg, research engineer. 
Both men have been connected with 
the Waterbury office. 

Mr. Allen has been with the firm 
since his appointment as office mana- 
ger in 1917. In 1929 he became mana- 
ger of the Waterbury district and 10 
years later took on the public relations 
activities of the company when that 
position was created. 

Mr. Amberg has served the com- 
pany for 29 years as electrical engineer 
and later head of the research depart- 
ment. He was born and educated in 
Switzerland and has a valued back- 
ground of electrical engineering, de- 
sign and construction. 


x * 
THE ANNUAL REPORT of The 


INC. 1903 


Southern New England Telephone 
Company, presented recently to the 
firm’s 8,500 stockholders by President 
Allerton F. Brooks, is an interesting 
study of the company’s problems and 
achievements during 1945 and _ its 
future plans for greater efficiency and 
service. 

“From Pearl Harbor to V-J Day 
our prime concern was to help in the 
winning of the war,” Mr. Brooks states 
in his message to the stockholders. 
“All our efforts and facilities were de- 
voted to that end. From here on we 
shall again turn our efforts no less 
diligently to the task of. provjding 
faster, more accurate, more dependable 
telephone service to the people of Con- 
necticut.” 

x kk 

PITNEY BOWES, INC. of Stam- 
ford, the originator of metered mail 
and manufacturer of mailing machines, 
has developed a postage meter stamp 
design for consideration by the United 
Nations Organization as the official 
postal indicium of the United Nations’ 
Post Office. 

In a letter to Secretary General 
Trygve Lie, the company’s president 
Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., offered the 
UNO one of the latest models of the 


Postage Meter. “We hope that the 
United Nations will accept this token 
of our pleasure and fullest future co- 
operation,” Mr. Wheeler wrote, “in 
connection with the coming to our 
neighborhood of the organization em- 
powered and entrusted with the preser- 
vation and enrichment of the peace of 


the world.” 
w&® * 
GEORGE N. FINLAY, secretary of 


Finlay Brothers Company, Inc., of 
Hartford, died recently at Mt. Sinai 
Hospital. He had been associated with 
the printing firm for 40 years. 

Mr. Finlay was a member of Hart- 
ford Lodge, AF and AM, Hartford 
Employing Printers Association and 
the Fernleigh Bowling Club Associa- 
tion of West Hartford. 


wn we 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORA- 
TION has announced the appoint- 
ment of Sigmund A. Czarnecki as 
production engineer for the Hamilton 
Standard Propellers division, in charge 
of the tool and equipment engineer- 
ing departments. 

Mr. Czarnecki has served the com- 
pany for 19 years as assistant produc- 
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tion engineer, equipment engineer and 
staff assistant to the factory manager. 


x*w* 


THE DIRECTORS of Powdrell & 
Alexander, Inc., of Danielson, voted 
recently to recommend a split-up of 
the company’s capital stock on a two- 
for-one basis. 

With the stockholders’ approval, the 
new scheme would result in two shares 
of a newly authorized $2.50 par stock 
being issued in exchange for each share 
of $5.00 stock presently outstanding. 

The company’s annual report for 
1945 showed a net profit of $788,061, 
equal to $2.62 a share on 300,000 
shares of capital stock outstanding. 


xk 


CLARENCE ALLEN GOODRICH, 
president of Case Brothers, paper 
manufacturers of Manchester, died 
recently at his home in Manchester. 

Mr. Goodrich became associated 
with Case Brothers in 1933 and was 
appointed to the presidency of the firm 
upon the death of Lawrence Case in 
February, 1944. 


xk kk 
HARTFORD-EMPIRE COMPANY 


will increase its total employment, 
all-over production and shipping facili- 
ties when operations begin in their 
newly acquired building on Bartholo- 
mew Avenue in Hartford. 

The company has purchased a one- 
story building and two and one-half 
acres of land. The new building will 
be used for processing, handling and 
shipping their glass-making machinery, . 
and additional railroad loading facili- 
ties will be provided. 

Company officials have disclosed 
that nearly 70% of all glass products 
manufactured in the United States 
are made with Hartford-Empire equip- 


ment. 
xk k 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


of Manufacturers reports an acceler- 
ated wave of interest in the procedure 
for setting up employee suggestion 
systems. NAM says that since the story 
got around that plants with such a 
system operating are experiencing 
substantial savings in production costs 
and improved industrial relations, 
queries are piling in about the best 
way to set up like-methods. 

The association points out that the 
most effective systems are those with 
emphasis on scientific administration 
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as opposed to the “haphazard sugges- 
tion box systems or the discredited 
practice of advancing suggestions to 
immediate superiors”. 

The modern method calls for the 
organization of a special suggestion 
department made up of representa- 
tive supervisors who are in a position 
to decide on the ultimate usefulness 
of employee suggestions. 


x * k 


ALAN C. CURTISS, vice-president 
and director of employee relations for 
the Scovill Manufacturing Company 
in Waterbury, recently signed, for 
management, an agreement ending the 
strike which started at the Scovill 
plant on February 6. 

The pact was also signed by John 
Mankowski of the CIO Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers Union and for the 
Scovill local by Edward F. Birming- 
ham. 

The agreement provides a wage in- 
crease of 184% cents an hour, bene- 
fiting more than 4,300 employees of 
the main and Waterbury divisions of 
the brass factory. 


x* k 


FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY 
of New Britain recently awarded a 
contract to Hasson and Downes for 
the construction of a large modern- 
type factory building. The structure 
will provide approximately 50,000 
square feet of manufacturing space 
and the estimated construction cost 
is $350,000. 

The new building will be one story 
high of standardized, monitor-type 
factory construction. It will be con- 
structed of brick and steel with a 
generous use of glass for advantageous 
lighting. The front will be of glass 
brick. 


It is anticipated that the building 
will be completed in the early fall. 


xk 


PAUL LUX, founder of the Lux 
Clock Company of Waterbury, re- 
tired recently as president of the con- 
cern and was succeeded by his son, 
Frederick Lux. The senior Mr. Lux 
will continue his activities with the 
concern as chairman of the board. 

Officers of the company are: Fred- 
erick Lux, president; Herman J. Weis- 
man, vice-president; Carl L. Weyand, 
vice-president and ass’t treasurer; Her- 
man Lux, treasurer, and William F. 
Cahill, secretary. 

Elected to the board were: A. H. 
Hauser, Frederick, Herman and Paul 
Lux, Joseph R. Neill, Arthur A. Tan- 
ner, Arthur E. B. Tanner, Herman J. 
Weisman and Carl L. Weyand. 


xk 


COOPERATION of American in- 
dustry with the government is proved 
by more than $6,000,000,000 in excess 
profits which have been voluntarily 
refunded by wartime contractors to 
the U. S. since 1942, according to De- 
partment of Justice statistics. 


xk kK 
WARTIME PROFITS of the coun- 


try’s automobile industry averaged 
2.98% per dollar sales, compared with 
a net of 8.25% in 1939 and 7.07% in 
1940, the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association reports. 

Net profits for the first nine months 
of 1945 averaged 2.94% per dollar 
of sales, the association said. 


x * 


THE NATIONAL METAL 
TRADES ASSOCIATION recently 
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announced the establishment of a re- 
gional directorship covering the six 
New England states and a broad ex- 
pansion program devoted to the open- 
ing of many new branches in the area. 
J. S. Whiteside, Jr., of New Haven, 
was appointed regional director. 

Louis W. Dorsett, Jr., was recently 
appointed executive secretary of the 
Connecticut branch of N.M.T.A. The 
elected officers are: Harry White, 
Bard-Parker Co., Danbury, president; 
Henry Ware Jones, Jr., American 
Tube Bending Co., New Haven, vice- 
president, and Thomas I. S. Boak, Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Co., division 
of Olin Industries, treasurer. 

Elected to the executive board 
were: Frank Swayze, Whitney-Blake 
Co., Hamden; E. C. Bullard, Bullard 
Co., Bridgeport; Paul Rogers, Skinner 
Chuck Co., New Britain; Fred Slagle, 
Miller Co., Meriden; W. R. Hoyt, 
Yale and Towne Corp., Stamford; and 
Allen C. Curtiss, Scovill Mfg. Co., 
Waterbury. 


x «ne 


THE MANUFACTURERS AS- 
SOCIATION of New Haven County 
recently announced the closing of the 
office it held jointly with the Connect- 
icut Branch of the National Metal 
Trades Association. The major activi- 
ties of the Manufacturers Association 





have been placed in the experienced 
hands of Alexander W. Purdon, mana- 
ger of the Manufacturers division of 
the New Haven Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The officers of the Manufacturers 
Association of New Haven County 
are: Beauford H. Reeves, Rockbestos 
Products Corp., president; Arthur 
Gow, Seamless Rubber Co., vice-presi- 
dent; and William S. Guardenier, Sec- 
ond National Bank, treasurer. A sec- 
retary will be elected at a later date. 


x*e 
ESTHER LYMAN, merchandise edi- 


tor of Harper’s Bazaar, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at a luncheon at the 
Hotel Bond, Hartford, when The 
Hartford Courant entertained a num- 
ber of Connecticut textile manufac- 
turing executives at a recent meeting 
of the Advertising Club. 

Miss Lyman urged Connecticut 
manufacturers to promote Connect- 
icut made products on a national as 
well as a local basis. She alluded to 
California textile manufacturers who 
have been successful at this type of 
promotion but asserted that the prod- 
ucts made in Connecticut are more 
varied and numerous than California 
made products. 

Miss Lyman showed samples of var- 
ious new fabrics, some of which will 
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be in production by next year. She 
predicted no radical fashion changes 
for fall. 

xk 


FREDERIC WILLIAM BROWN, 
assistant sales manager of the E. In- 
graham Company of Bristol, died sud- 
denly in Bristol, March 6th. 

Mr. Brown had been with the In- 
graham Company for the past fifteen 
years. He was a member of Day Spring 
Lodge, No. 30, A. F. & A. M. 

He is survived by his wife, Ruth 
Horton Brown; two sons, Lieut. Sam- 
uel G. Brown and Stanley E. Brown; 
and a daughter, Mrs. James W. 
Buchanan. 


xk 


FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY 
stockholders recent reelected all direc- 
tors at the recent annual meeting. 

The directors are: Norman P. 
Cooley, Elisha H. Cooper, Frank G. 
Vibberts, Maurice Stanley, Alfred G. 
Way, William H. Hart, Stanley M. 
Cooper, Pomeroy Day, Charles F. 
Stanley, Stanley Hart, Stanley T. Goss, 
Richard E. Pritchard and Clarence G. 
Rosensweig. 

The directors reelected the follow- 
ing officers: Elisha H. Cooper, chair- 
man of the board; Maurice Stanley, 
president; Stanley M. Cooper, execu- 
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tive vice-president; Rufus N. Hemen- 
way, Charles F. Stanley and Clarence 
G. Rosensweig, vice-presidents; Alfred 
G. Way, treasurer; George F. At- 
water, secretary and assistant treasur- 
er; and Donald M. Davidson, assistant 
secretary. Norman P. Cooley was re- 
elected chairman of the executive and 
finance committees. 

The board of directors declared a 
dividend of $1 a share, payable March 
30 to stockholders of record on 
March 20. 
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ALL OFFICERS AND DIREC- 
TORS of Tuttle & Bailey of New 
Britain were recently re-elected. 

The directors are: N. P. Cooley, 
M. S. Hart, Stanley Hart, R. C. 
Twichell, William H. Hart, Leonard 
Zavorski and J. H. Smart. 

Officers of the company are: Chair- 
man of the board, M. S. Hart; presi- 
dent, Stanley Hart; vice-presidents, 
Leonard Zavorski and J. H. Smart; 
secretary, J. H. Smart; treasurer, R. 
C. Twichell; assistant treasurer, H. B. 
Bassette and assistant secretary, N. P. 
Cooley II. 
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THE JANUARY, 1946, issue of 
Monthly Survey, published by the 
American Federation of Labor, con- 
tained an article vividly illustrating 
the losses sustained by workers who 
strike to gain the full increase demand- 
ed in the face of an offered settlement 
at a few cents per hour less than the 
demanded figure. 

The following is quoted from the 
article: 

“Suppose the workers are earning 
an average of $1 per hour. The com- 
pany offers an increase of 12¢ to $1.12, 
but the union turns down the offer 
because they think a government 
board may give them more. They go 
on strike and stay out for eight weeks. 
Each worker loses an average of $358 
(pay for 8 weeks of 40 ltours at $1.12 
per hour). At the end of that time 
the government board awards 18¢, 6¢ 
more than the company offered. The 
company accepts the award and grants 
18¢, but it will take the workers near- 
ly three years’ work before this extra 
6¢ will amount to enough to repay 
their loss. If, as seems more likely, the 
company refuses to accept the award 
and gives only 3¢ more (15¢ in all), 
then it will take the workers nearly 
six years of work before their extra 
3¢ per hour will add up to the amount 
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Exes Utives 


Audograph. 
Now it's in production . . . the most versatile 
recording — transcribing machine we believe 


you've ever seen! It no more resembles the 
cumbersome ‘‘old timers’’ than a jet-propelled 
P-80 resembles the “flying crates’ of World 
War |. It isn't a copy of anything nor a 1946 
adaption of an old model — it's really NEW 
inside and out! For instance: The Gray Audo- 
graph is small enough (914” x 914” x 614”) and 
light enough (about 13 pounds) to tuck under 
UR CUM AChR Me) Mur 
and record your favorite radio program! 


Ze NN MeO M uae MOM teM dL) 
|P7 kid gloves. Here's a machine so ruggedly 
engineered that you can shake it or tip it on its 
side and it will keep right on recording or trans- 
cribing! Gray (originators of the Telephone Pay 
Station) specialize in designing simple, service- 
free mechanisms. 

The Gray Audograph uses featherweight, 
unbreakable Flexograph records. They're easy 
TOMLIN CME LT ML | 
permanent record always ready to “play back”’. 
Home @ aa g Flexographs are available in three sizes — the 
recording 47 Pieter MMP ame eT 

= - Bg shown eighteen uses for the 7 a Audograph 
and can think of many more. How will you use 
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COPPER BRAZING cox cur your 


PRODUCTION COSTS WITHOUT LOWERING THE 
QUALITY OF YOUR PRODUCT. 


Strong assemblies are now made by brazing together 
stampings and screw machine parts, thereby eliminating 
castings and costly machine work. 


Write for more details 


COPPER BRAZING — BRIGHT ANNEALING — SILVER BRAZING 
ELECTRIC HYDROGEN FURNACES 


EDW. E. RUSSELL CO. 


WOODMONT, CONN. 


Connecticut's Largest Copper Brazing Plant 


Study operations and equipment to eliminate: 


Wasted motion 


Poorly designed, inadequate tools 


Bad working conditions 


Unplanned procedures 


DY (ETH E@)\IaN CEG ANG TRIN a DY 
& COMPANY 


MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 





they lost by the strike. If the extra 
3¢ or 6¢ breaks a price ceiling, work- 
ers may take losses they can never fe- 
gain. 

“If, on the other hand, the workers 
had avoided the strike and used every 
means to build up a sound relation- 
ship of good will between their union 
and the company, and both sides had 
turned their attention to getting out 
production, they could have gained 
much more than the extra 3¢ or 6¢ in 
further wage increases. They could 
have saved their strike loss and won 
public good will by turning out the 
products other people were waiting to 
buy. That is why responsible AFL 
leaders bargain in good faith and make 
every effort to avoid strikes.” 


xk 


Opportunity and Security 


(Continued from page 5) 


enterpriser and everyone’s boss. When 
that time comes in any nation, free- 
dom and opportunity are exchanged 
for the security of slavery such as we 
had in the days of feudalism and still 
have in many parts of the world. 

Hitler gave full employment and 
security to those who would march 
the goose-step. So did Mussolini. Soviet 
Russia is also offering this type of se- 
curity. A similar kind of security is 
given by our jails and penitentiaries. 
But the only type of security that has 
ever permitted people to enjoy any real 
measure of freedom is that which is 
sought through keeping the doors of 
opportunity open. 

To those whose energies have not 
been sapped by the prophets of despair 
who say “There are no more frontiers 
to conquer,” and to those who refuse 
to take refuge in the negative and 
cowardly ‘“‘cradle-to-the-grave secu- 
rity” advanced by too many of our 
political leaders, there is still an abun- 
dance of opportunity to create the 
only true security available on this 
earth, provided the doors of opportu- 
nity are not locked by the error of de- 
manding security of government at 
the exhorbitant cost of freedom. 

Always, the people of this nation 
have come alive and marched as a 
team to ward off all threats that 
would re-enslave us in the web of old 
world philosophies from which our 
forefathers fled. But always before the 
threat came in the form of armed 
force from without. This time we are 
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being threatened from within by a 
combination of depression and after- 
war psychosis which has made us easier 
prey for the revolutionary and well- 
meaning laymen and politicians who 
seek the advertised easy way to secu- 
rity through government. 

We can defeat this most insidious 
of all enemies only by constant and 
ever increasing educational effort that 
will give the lie to the easy road to se- 
curity, and re-establish the once pre- 
vailing enthusiasms to keep open all 
avenues of free opportunity to attain 
security through service to others. 
Only in this way can we produce mate- 
rial abundance sufficient to give free- 
dom and security to all able to grasp it 
and have enough left over to do justice 
by those who cannot produce because 
of disease, infirmity or misfortune. 

Opportunity must cgme first, for it 
is the only door to real security. 


xk 


J. H. CHAPLIN, president of Veed- 
er-Root, Inc., recently backed a state 
ment made by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers’ published anti- 
inflation program, that a reduction in 
Government spending plus the en- 
couragement of production will stop 
inflation—and that nothing else will. 

He stated that most thoughtful 
people in this area believe that Gov- 
ernment’s expenditures are far greater 
than they need be and that the Gov- 
ernment should live within its means 
and stop going deeper into debt. Al- 
though the war is over, the Govern- 
ment is planning to spend four times 
more next year than it spent in the 
highest pre-war year. 

A big chunk of every dollar you 
spend for anything, he said, goes to 
pay the cost of government and that 
economy in government means money 
in your pocket. 


x * * 
THIRTY-NINE PER CENT of all 


the manufacturing plants in America 
are located in small cities and towns 
of less than 25,000 population. They 
employ 45 per cent of all the nation’s 
manufacturing wage earners, says the 
U. S. Census of Manufacturers. 


x kk 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGE at 
New London has announced its 1946 
summer session. The first term ex- 
tends from June 19 to July 26 and 
the second term from July 29 to Sep- 


tember 3. In addition to courses from 
the regular college curriculum, the 
summer session offers course-groups: 
School of the Arts, International Af- 
fairs and World Peace and American 
Civilization. 

Inquiries for the Summer Session 
Bulletin should be addressed to John 
F. Moore, Director of the Summer 
Session, Connecticut College, New 
London, Conn. 


x * * 


LEWIS JAY HART, 68, president 
and treasurer of The Patent Button 
Company, Waterbury, died suddenly 
while vacationing in March at Pine- 
hurst, North Carolina. 

Born and educated in the public 
schools in Waterbury, Mr. Hart start- 
ed work in the stockroom of The 
Patent Button Company fifty years 
ago. He continued to advance until 
he was elected to the presidency of the 
company to succeed his father, Jay H. 
Hart, in 1918. He was also vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Platt 
Brothers & Company, as well as presi- 
dent of The Patent Button Company 
of Tennessee. Always active in local 
affairs, he was at one time president 
of the Waterbury Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Mattatuck Boy Scout 
Council. At the time of his death he 
was a member of the Waterbury Park 
Board and president of the Waterbury 
Taxpayers’ Association. At one time 
he also served as a member of the board 
of directors of The Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of Connecticut. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Mary Steele Hart of Waterbury; two 
sons, David S. of Bethlehem, Connect- 
icut, and Samuel S. of South Britain, 
Connecticut; and a daughter, Mrs. 
Mary Hart Krake of Woodbury, Con- 
necticut. 
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IN A NEWS ITEM appearing in the 
Export Department, page 29, March 
issue, C. I., it was stated that Wil- 
liam J. Filligim became “British Traf- 
fic Manager”. Instead, Mr. Filligim 
was made District Traffic Manager of 
the New Haven Railroad with head- 
quarters at South Station, Boston. 


x* tk 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


of the American Buckle Company, 
West Haven, elected at its recent an- 
nual meeting the following executives: 


Robert J. Hodge, President and 
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We specialize in. . . 


GROUND THREADS 
GROUND GEAR TEETH 
GROUND SPLINES 
GROUND CAMS 
BROACHING 


For full details write: 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Manufacturers of 


FIRE BRICK 


IN ANY SHAPE 
OR QUALITY DESIRED 


_s? 


THE 
HOWARD COMPANY 


250 BOULEVARD 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
TEL. 7-2040 


SALES BETTERMENT 


Market Evaluation . . . Spot 
Research . . . Quota-setting 


Sales Organization . . . Con- 
Records & 
Forms . . . Budget Control 


trol Systems... 


Sales Manuals . . . Training 
Programs ... Meetings... 


Contests Bulletins 


Compensation Plans . . . Ter- 
ritory Splits . . . Bonuses 


Consultation on annual re- 
tainer, $1800 a year up 


LYNN -‘W. ELLIS 
Westport, Conn. 
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ELECTRIC PRODUCTS 
for 
THE CONTROL OF LIGHT 
AND POWER 


SAFETY SWITCHES 
From 30 to 1200 
amperes 
Types A, C and D 


MOTOR STARTERS 
Manual and Magnetic 
For motors up to 


50 H. P. 


SERVICE 
EQUIPMENT 
All sequences and 
types for the various 
utility requirements 


MULTI-BREAKERS 
For home lighting 
and small motor 

circuits 


PANELBOARDS 
For light and power 
distribution. Fusible 
and circut breaker 


types 


Send for Federalog #/06 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCT 
COMPANY, INC. 
50 Paris Street Newark 5, N. J. 
Plants: 


Hartford, Conn. Newark, N. J. 





Treasurer; Dean C. Texido, Vice Presi- 
dent; Hubert C. Hodge, Secretary. 

Mr. Hodge succeeds Mr. Jessup 
Salisbury as president. Mr. Salisbury 
was killed in an auto accident Janu- 
ary 22, after having served the com- 
pany for 33 years. 


xke® 
SPECIALIZED PERSONNEL Reg- 


istry, Inc., since 1941 a placement 
bureau for qualified men for execu- 
tive, supervisory, technical and spe- 
cialized positions with headquarters 
in Hartford, anncunces the appoint- 
ment of Chester L. Morse as Field 
Representative for Fairfield and New 
Haven Counties. 

Mr. Morse, a resident of West 
Cheshire, Connecticut, is a graduate 
engineer and has over twenty years 
of varied industrial and executive ex- 
perience. Starting as an apprentice tool 
and die maker, he ascended to the 
position of general manager of a 
metals factory. Before the war, Mr. 
Morse owned and operated a private 
employment bureau with great suc- 
cess. During the war years he aided 
industry on government assignments 
or in private positions. He will be 
available for consultation with busi- 
ness and industry of Fairfield and New 
Haven Counties on request and will 
interview and screen applicants on ap- 
pointment. 





New Frontiers for 
Industrial Management 


(Continued from page 8) 


and, accordingly, management must 
be integrated in the solution of that 
problem. The Military would call this, 
“combined operations”. 

It behooves every production or- 
ganization to thoroughly overhaul 
their entire production and distribu- 
tion machinery and personnel from 
one end of this chain belt to the other, 
in the light of this new necessity. (A 
28-step chart is available for the use 
of companies who desire to implement 
this principle. ) 


II—More effective Market Re- 
search Analyses and Sales- 
casting— 


It is imperative that management 
find the answer to the paradox of 
plenty: There is no down cycle in 
human wants. The total market is 
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unlimited. There is no known height 
to which the American standard of 
living cannot climb! And yet we can 
have over-production of individual 
products and partial collapse of the 
market. We must find the causes and 
the remedies for accumulating unsold 
inventories, industry by industry. We 
must achieve a balanced production 
and consumption diet. If there is no 
saturation point in the market as a 
whole, we must determine what will, 
and what will not, sell at a given 
period and point. We must have a bet- 
ter pre-knowledge of product accept- 
ance by the public, quantitatively and 
qualitatively. We must have wiser 
budgeting, more intelligent quota 
building and better utilization of the 
power of credit. Our market analysts 
and researchers have their work cut 
out for them. 


I11I—Constructive Price and Profit 
Policies— 


Management has learned during the 
War that lowest operating costs are 
found at “close to capacity” operations. 
To hold its own in competition man- 
agement must therefore price with 
capacity volume in mind. 

Management will learn in the new 
economy that 10% of a dime in net 
profit is probably easier to secure than 
15% of a nickel; that 7% net on a 
200 thousand dollar volume is more 
easily obtained than 10% net on a 
100 thousand dollar volume. Thus 
management will turn increased com- 
petition and shrinking gross margins 
into increased net profits and returns 
on the investment. More for less 
money at higher wages and fair profits 
can be had through the elimination of 
waste and greater efficiency. 


IV—Vertical Coordination of 
Manufacturers, Wholesalers 
and Retailers selling— 


In this new era of imperative con- 
sumption, production management 
has a special obligation to the other 
factors in the distributive chain. Pro- 
duction management deals with the 
fabrication of raw materials into 
ready-for-use products. It is impera- 
tive that the producer should direct 
those processes which are necessary to 
get his products into ultimate use or 
consumption. 


This means that the producer must 
have a voice in the merchandising 
policies and practices of the whole- 
salers and retailers who propel his 
products into ultimate consumption. 
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It means that there must be coor- 
dinated planning and action among all 
sales factors, from factory doors to 
ultimate consumption, on the com- 
mon problem of moving merchandise 
into final consumption or use. 

Manufacturers can assure effective 
wholesaling and retailing without go- 
ing direct to consumers by building 
adequate franchise structures and then 
training all factors on the distribution 
chain. Manufacturers are in a far more 
favorable position to develop retail 
training programs than their own re- 
tailers because they can spread the cost 
over a large number of outlets. Whole- 
salers and retailers will accept manu- 
facturers counsel and direction of their 
consumption-creating activities if the 
manufacturers franchise has three ele- 
ments: (a) better profits for the dis- 
tributor than he might otherwise 
make; (b) consumers acceptance and 
demand for the product, and (c) 
manufacturers advertising spotlight- 
ing the distributor. 

We can look for more closely knit 
partnerships in marketing between 
each manufacturer and his distributors 
and between manufacturers associa- 
tions and retail associations in the same 
industry. 


V—tElimination of Distributive 


Wastes— 


Distribution is essentially motion; 
the movement of raw _ materials 
through the process of fabrication, 
warehousing, transportation, selling 
and delivery, into ultimate consump- 
tion. Wherever there is motion there 
is Opportunity for the application of 
engineering techniques. The same sci- 
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entific and engineering approach 
should be had to distribution problems 
as we have had in the past in the field 
of distribution. Time and motion 
studies are in order all along the dis- 
tributive chain. There should be de- 
tailed analysis of every function and 
process and a fight for savings wher- 
ever waste can be found. 


Management should have a new ac- 
counting approach to distribution costs 
with the producer requiring detailed 
knowledge of every cost from factory 
door to ultimate consumption, even 
though he is not directly concerned 
with the sale of his products into con- 
sumption. 


In our older industries it is probable 
that further savings in production 
costs will be measured in cents, while 
savings in distribution costs may be 
measured in dollars, because of the 
many wastes in existing distributive 
processes. 

Management should not overlook 
the fact that savings in distribution 
costs passed on to the consumer in the 
end-use product price will have the 
same historic effect in increasing mar- 
kets as savings in production costs 
have brought about in the past. 


VI—Greater pressure on the crea- 
tion of Sales— 


If industry is to move double pre- 
war tonnage into ultimate consump- 
tion, management must certainly dou- 
ble its expenditure in advertising and 
promitional activities. Someone has 
wisely stated that “advertising is mov- 
ing people toward one’s products while 
merchandising is moving the products 
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toward the people”. Both processes 
must have new stimulation. 

When confronted with accumulated 
unsold inventories or the threat of 
them, we must lift our sights to wider 
markets, fringe markets, new markets, 
export markets. We must tap ever 
larger reservoirs of buying power and 
ever deeper levels of consumption; we 
must expand our external and internal 
sales budgets and sales personnel. 

It may seem paradoxical to talk 
about limiting distributive waste in 
one breath and greater expenditures 
on distribution in the next, but it is 
perfectly consistent. 

Let’s state it this way: No distribu- 
tion costs are low enough if there is 
the slightest waste in the process. No 
distribution costs are too high if they 
can produce additional profitable vol- 
ume without waste. 

We should stop saying: “Distribu- 
tion costs are too high” unless we 
qualify the statement by specific in- 
stances of distributive waste. It really 
doesn’t matter what percentage of our 
purchase dollar goes for distribution 
if there is no waste involved. 

When we need more sales volume to 
sustain employment, we should leave 
no dollar uninvested in additional sales 
that can produce them at a profit. 

The only effective antidote to the 
handicaps in a free choice market is 
more and better selling. 


Vil—Better Human Relations— 


Management must get the most out 
of its employee manpower potentiali- 
ties and capacities, in the interest of 
the employee as well as that of the 
company. Labor is no longer a com- 
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modity subject solely to the laws of 
supply and demand. People are not 
machinery, they are organisms, with 
minds and souls as well as bodies, all 
capable of growth and expansion. The 
abilities and capacities of our people 
are far beyond what we or they realize. 

Management’s primary job in pro- 
ducing profits is to develop people; 
machine do not make profits—people 
do. Tomorrow’s management will treat 
employees as integral parts of a family. 
That is the highest human meaning 
of the word “Company”. An employee 
who considers himself a member of the 
family would seek these things from 
management: 

(a) A fair job evaluation—what is 
“par” on their course. 
Incentives and rewards for ex- 
tra thought and effort. 
Reasonable job security, and 
an understanding of why they 
have it. 

Individual recognition and re- 

spect for their personality. 

(e) To be informed of what is go- 
ing on and consulted occa- 
sionally. 

(f) Fair wages. 


(b) 


(c) 


(g) Decent environment and pleas- 
ant working conditions. 

A demonstrated interest in 
their health and happiness. 

(i) Opportunity to grow and pro- 
gress, implemented with train- 
ing facilities. (One wise man- 
agement calls its personnel 
records “‘progress records”. ) 

(j) Some responsible management 
factor to gripe to and the as- 
surance that their gripes will 
be fairly handled. 

In providing these management will 
need to reappraise and revise such 
techniques as recruiting, selection, in- 
doctrination, motivation, training, 
compensation and the supervision of 
manpower. 


VilI—Improved 
tions— 


(h) 


Public Rela- 


Every citizen periodically functions 
in a triple capacity, as producer, dis- 
tributor and consumer. Every citizen, 
whether employer, employee or self 
employed, is a part of industry. When 
industry is condemned, the citizen 
condemns the thing of which he is a 
part. Politically, however, the average 
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man thinks and votes largely as a 
consumer. 


That is probably the fundamental 
reason why the public relations of in- 
dustry leave so much to be desired. 
We need widespread enlightenment as 
to the relationship of the citizen to 
industry and how he fits into the 
overall economy. 


Industrial management should de- 
velop and propagate answers to such 
questions as, (a) how does the free 
enterprise system work?; (b) what 
causes periodic depressions?; (c) what 
does management propose as a_post- 
war Operating pattern in the economy 
that is different from the pattern we 
had in the years preceding the great 
depression?; (d) how and why will 
these changes prevent another great 
depression? 

Specifically, why can the man on 
the street expect to have more under 
a free enterprise system than under a 
system of production for use with state 
controlled distribution? We need less 
propaganda and more education. Not 
one American in a hundred under- 
stands that consumption is the mother 
of employment, that sales into ulti- 
mate consumption or use are the only 
road to steady jobs, that competitive 
salesmanship determines who gets and 
keeps the jobs. 

As a matter of realistic fact, tech- 
nology has advanced production to the 
point where the only road to freedom 
is the selling road. Does anyone think 
that the profession of selling would 
have the place it does in the opinion 
of the public if this truth were gen- 
erally known? We have got to sell 
selling, sales management and sales- 
men as the real job makers. 


If we could develop this kind of 
economic literacy, we might have 
reason to hope that the majority of 
our citizens would understand these 
truths; that individually and collec- 
tively we can have no more than we 
produce; that to have more we must 
not only produce more but trade more 
and consume more; that any kind of 
limitation on salable output lowers the 
standard of living of all; that our 
standard of living can rise no higher 
than the balanced level of our pro- 
duction, purchases, investments and 
sales; that buying power withheld from 
expenditure and investment shuts 
down equivalent employment and de- 
creases the total amount of goods and 
services we can consume; that if we 
are to have a maximum growth in our 
standard of living we must reverse the 
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trend toward limiting individual out- 
put, and, whether management or 
labor, give a full day’s work for a 
full day’s pay. 

A second vital public relations item 
is to find the proper place of Govern- 
ment in our economy. Obviously, we 
are permanently in a mixed economy 
—part governmental control and part 
free competitive enterprise. But it cer- 
tainly should be the prerogative of 
the people rather than the bureaucrats 
to decide what is to be the continuing 
function of Government in our indus- 
trial structure. We should stop damn- 
ing bureaucratic interference with 
private enterprise and be specific, by 
verse and paragraph, as to what we 
want done by Government and what 
areas we want left to ourselves. 


IX—New Structures for Indus- 
trial Cooperation— 

Our economic interdependence, our 
universal individual capacity as pur- 
chaser, trader and consumer, makes 
structures for intra-industry and inter- 
industry cooperation, integration and 
co-ordination a vital necessity. The 
counter-balance to bureaucracy and 
government interference with com- 
petitive enterprise is the ability of in- 
dustrial management to organize co- 
operative planning and action, and 
new standards and ethics, in the light 
of public interest—thus avoiding un- 
needed and hampering legislation. 

Because of a fear of anti-trust laws 
industrial management has shied away 
from co-operative activities. In the in- 
terest of preventing further unwar- 
ranted governmental controls in the 
economy, this complex must be re- 
moved. There are thousands of per- 
fectly legal co-operative plans and ac- 
tivities that could be undertaken in 
the economy for mutual benefit which 
would stimulate rather than restrain 
trade. Representative groups, covering 
every livelihood and walk of life, 
should be organized at every level 
from the grassroots to the National 
Capitol, with the sole - objective of 
developing co-operative plans to pro- 
vide the people with what they want 
while retaining the people’s freedom. 

We might call such a development 
a fourth house of democracy. The 
guiding principle of such a structure 
might be: that which is attained by 
discussion and agreement without leg- 
islation tends to enforce itself, viz: 
all established ethics, while that which 
is obtained by legislation must be 
maintained by the freedom destroying 
police power of government. 


The stewardship of industrial man- 
agement in this new age is now broad- 
ened to include the areas of competi- 
tive relations, customer relations, dis- 
tributor relations, public relations, 
and governmental relations, as well as 
the former responsibility to stockhold- 
ers and employees. 

These new factors may not be left 
out of executive decisions in the fu- 
ture. Nor will these detract from the 
profit motive; they will simply add 
stability to the profit chance. 

It is highly probable that the use 
of these new management techniques 
will, moreover, perpetuate our profit 
and loss system and the concept of 
private property. 

The last is the most important of 
all the new techniques of manage- 
ment; the most promising of our new 
frontiers: 


X—Release of the Spiritual Nature 
in Man— 


Today everyone knows that we have 
the materials, the manpower, the ma- 
chinery and the money to make our 
country a veritable paradise on earth. 

The only missing ingredient is the 
right spirit!—That spirit will bring 


FREE SERVICE 


about teamwork in motivating, mo- 
bilizing and coordinating the energies 
and capacities of all conflicting groups 
toward a common goal. 

What is this “right spirit’? 

If we review again, in the light of 
our discussion here, the five things 
previously mentioned that the Ameri- 
can people want—opportunity; secur- 
ity; a rising standard of living; an 
equitable division of the joint produc- 
tion of capital, labor and management; 
to treat others decently as well as to be 
treated decently—we find that the 
first three are dependent upon the 
fourth, and the fourth upon the fifth. 

It is seen, then, that the number 
one requirement of the American peo- 
ple is to treat others decently that we 
may be treated decently. The more 
complex and interdependent our civili- 
zation becomes, the more necessary it 
is that we do right by the other fel- 
low if we would have him do right 
by us. It must be mutual—coopera- 
tion is a two-way street. 

While today we spend most of our 
time and thought in criticizing others 
for not acting decently in our selfish 
opinion, at the bottom of our hearts 
we really want to be decent ourselves. 
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We must release that part of our na- 
tures. 

Man being created by and in the 
image of God is really constructive in 
his basic nature. It is only to the extent 
of his inability to cope with his physi- 
cal and economic environment, under 
the necessity of self preservation, that 
man has been predatory. 

The noblest aspect of the history of 
man has been the story of his instinc- 
tive and gradual improving attempts 
through all his generations to adjust 
his environment so that he could be 
constructive instead of destructive. 

The whole history of democratic 
laws which curb our selfishness reflects 
this aspiration. 

A still more inspiring picture has 
been the growth of economic ethics 
outside of the area of legislation. 

At best, however, our spiritual 
growth has not kept pace with our 
economic, scientific, materialistic and 
intellectual progress. That is the root, 
tree, and branch of our present eco- 
nomic dilemma. 

Tomorrow’s management will have 
no other choice than to apply spiritual 
principles to economic activities if 
management is to continue free. 

Commonsense tells us that we must 
find the answer to the problem of what 
is the morally correct division among 
the producers of the joint production 
of capital, labor and management. 

There seem to be six bases for divi- 
sion: (1) arbitrary distribution by 
ownership; (2) arbitrary allocation by 
management; (3) the unrestricted 
working of the law of supply and de- 
mand; (4) arbitration by disinterested 
factors; (5) legislative action, and 
(6) the application of moral com- 
punctions in a negotiated solution— 
the Golden Rule in action! 

It has been demonstrated that the 
first three will not work without in- 
dustrial warfare leading to govern- 
ment action to curb the selfishness of 
all groups. 

The fourth and fifth also probably 
lead to use of governmental police 
power. 

Idealistic as it may seem, the appli- 
cation of the Golden Rule to this prob- 
lem is the really practical answer. Only 
this formula has the flexibility—the 
give and take—which will perpetuate 
the freedom of competitive enterprise. 
This is the promised “truth that shall 
make you free”. 


Freedom in our _ interdependent 
society may be defined as: that privi- 
lege afforded man by his fellowman of 
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pursuing his needs for opportunity, 
security, and a rising standard of liv- 
ing in an environment devoid of hu- 
man exploitation. 

Freedom itself is not God-given— 
God has given us “the truth that 
shall make us free”. Freedom is of our 
own making! “Make others free and 
you shall be free” is the formula. In 
today’s interdependent society freedom 
and responsibility are inseparable. The 
scope of our freedom inevitably paral- 
lels the extent of our individual and 
collective responsibility. Freedom and 
responsibility will automatically find 
the same level! 

The relationship between doing right 
and having rights is a closed circuit 
in an interdependent economy. None 
can escape the workings of this law— 
whether capitalist, worker, manager, 
farmer or government official. 


The rights of private property, the 
profit system and private enterprise 
are the effects of which economic 
ethics are the cause. 


Can this new concept of Freedom 
be realized in our post-war civiliza- 
tion? 

I believe it can if management and 
labor leadership will utilize the right 
spirit which is inherent in man’s nature 
—though deeply buried. Is this ideal- 
ism? 

In the light of the history of our 
generation, with its loss of 20 million 
lives and a trillion in treasure, idealism 
is demonstrated to be the most prac- 
tical thing in the world! All real prog- 
ress is applied idealism! History is 
made when the conservatives become 
aggressively idealistic—our founding 
fathers proved this. 


How Will We Go About This Prac- 
tically? 


It is really quite simple. We must 
organize industry into “families” in- 
stead of “enemy camps”. We have got- 
ten into the bad habit of referring to 
others with whom we have disagree- 
ments as “they”—‘“they”, the labor 
group,— “they”, management—“‘they” 
the bureaucrats—“they”, the Jew, the 
Catholic, the Negro, the Protestant. 

We must start by thinking in “we” 
terms instead of always thinking 
“they”. We must substitute a team 
spirit for a “versus” complex. Our 
habitual “power over” tactics must 
give way to “solution with” tech- 
niques. 


We have learned, under the tragic 
spur of War, to fight and die together 
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as a team. Can we not learn to work 
and live together as one family? 

It is an encouraging truth that only 
through the teamwork of Capital, 
Management and Labor—even though 
war inspired—have we come to this 
threshold of a paradise on earth. 

When we contrast our circumstances 
with the other peoples of the world, 
we should be deeply ashamed that we 
are jeopardizing our freedoms with 
internal strife and dissension and the 
failure to accept individual and col- 
lective responsibility. 

The nation which has learned how 
to release atomic energy should be able 
to learn how to release the “right 
spirit” and to work together as a team 
of Capital, Labor and Management. 


Every individual business consti- 
tutes a human family; all are workers 
in one capacity or another. Every in- 
dustry is a related family; all Ameri- 
can industry is an interrelated broth- 
erhood. If we can adopt a “family” 
attitude we may settle our differences 
around the conference table in a spirit 
of family loyalty and brotherhood, but 
to do so successfully, the “heads” of 
the family who speak for employers 
and employees must have the will to 
find agreement. — 


Business management in the family 
cannot successfully “high-hat” labor 
leadership. Labor frequently acts upon 
impulses or the heart and emotions. 
Business management customarily pro- 
ceeds from an intellectual basis. Man- 
agement must learn to think and act 
in the right emotional as well as in- 
tellectual terms. That is the “family 
spirit” at work. Get the emotions 
right first and reason has a fertile 
soil in which to grow. 


If each leader around the confer- 
ence table has an emotional focus on 
the right spirit—the spirit of toler- 
ance, agreement, give and take and 
brotherhood—the family can work it- 
self out of most situations. If enough 
individual leaders can develop the cor- 
rect emotional focus, America can be 
everything we all wish for it. 

I want to close on a note of in- 
dividual responsibility. Not one of 
us can escape our individual respon- 
sibility—our personal challenge in to- 
morrow’s world. “The renewal of the 
right spirit” starts with the individ- 
ual. It is time to take an inventory 
of our personal stewardship; a time 
for measuring our personal responsi- 
bility under these challenges of to- 
morrow. 


Our generation, in its go-getting 
materialism, has acquired the bad habit 
of delegating to hirelings our individ- 
ual responsibility in the fields of edu- 
cation, of religion, or politics, and of 
human relations. As individuals we 
must again accept our personal respon- 
sibilities in each of these areas. 

Every man and woman has a capac- 
ity for leadership. Every man and 
woman exercises leadership in some 
sphere of economic management. 
Everyone has some power over others. 

That power within you is a spiritual 
power; it comes directly from God; 
it is loaned to you as a stewardship! 
We say truly in the universal prayer: 
“Thine is the power.” Every time you 
exercise the power you have over 
others you are expressing the divinity 
within you. It is man’s highest privi- 
lege—the power to be God-like in his 
relations with others. 

If we are utilizing our power over 
others selfishly, arrogantly, greedily, 
unjustly, we are counterfeiting our 
Creator and the power within us in- 
evitably diminishes. We inevitably get 
the same negative results we experience 
in breaking any other of God’s laws. 

On the other hand, if we use our 
powers with justice, humility, kind- 
ness, tolerance, mercy and charity, as 
God would use them, the results are 
constructive and our power grows. 
This is the “right spirit” at work. 

It is reported that, near Brussels, 
in Belgium, is a great cemetery miles 
square. It is filled with row upon row 
of white crosses. Those graves are the 
graves of American boys. A G.I. put 
a sign over the entrance to that ceme- 


tery which I hope will remain there 
forever. It reads: “Because you would 
not think, we had to die!” 

If Americans like us across the land 
think deeply enough and act wisely 
enough, it shall never be said again, 
“they died in vain.” 


The Development of 
Company Policy 


(Continued from page 14) 


Although there are slight variations 
in the operation of the program in the 
several companies, due to differing con- 
ditions locally, the following is typical 
of the steps taken from the inception 
of a policy statement until it is finally 
approved. 

1. A policy statement is prepared in 

draft form by someone designated 

by top management. Depending 
upon the subject, this may be either 
the personnel director or a member 
of the line organization. During 
this preparatory stage, the person 
preparing the draft may confer with 
individuals singly or in small 
selected groups. In this way the 
best of the existing practice is select- 
ed to go into the draft, legal and 
regulatory requirements are checked, 
and, if necessary, the experiences 
and practices of other companies 
are explored. 

An obvious alternative method 
would be to present the topic in 
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draft form to the discussion groups 
without preliminary guidance. The 
preparation of the first draft would 
then follow rather than precede the 
various group meetings. Theoreti- 
cally, this would be the preferred 
procedure because it minimizes the 
possibility of the groups being in- 
fluenced by what may seem to be 
the policy favored by top manage- 
ment. With certain groups this plan 
may be followed successfully. In a 
large situation, however, the ad- 
vantages are more than offset by the 
fact that it is a cumbersome process. 
Furthermore, most groups of fore- 
men do not have the breadth of 
knowledge regarding company-wide 
industrial relations practices, legal 
and regulatory requirements, and 
trends, to tackle adequately the 
problem of writing a policy from 
scratch. 

We feel, therefore, that it is more 

practicable to have the preliminary 
research and planning done by a 
single individual or by a small group 
and then to present a draft for dis- 
cussion to the various groups for 
them to tear apart and rewrite. 
2. The operating head of the local 
plant, who may be the president or 
the general superintendent, holds a 
meeting with his division heads or 
superintendents. The draft is dis- 
cussed and the recommendations of 
the group recorded. In some cases, 
depending upon the nature and ex- 
tent of the recommendations, the 
draft may be revised before it is 
taken down to the next manage- 
ment level. 
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3. Each division superintendent 
holds a meeting with his general 
foreman for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the draft and gathering the 
recommendations of this manage- 
ment level. 


4. Each general foremen conducts 
a similar meeting with the foreman 
under his supervision. 


5. The conclusions and recommen- 
dations of all groups at this level 
are assembled and the cycle is re- 
versed so that in the final stage the 
issues are resolved in the meeting of 
operating heads. If the changes are 
extensive, this cycle may be repeat- 
ed before the policy is ready for final 
approval. 


6. The policy statement as cleared 
through the local plant groups is 
then submitted to the New York 
office for final executive approval. 
This latter approval insures that 
the policies as developed independ- 
ently by the several companies are 
reasonably consistent with each 
other, that they conform with legal 
requirements, and that they adhere 
to recognized, sound industrial re- 
lations practices. 


Throughout all stages of the pro- 
cedure, the personnel department at 
each of the plants and the central in- 
dustrial relations office serve in an 
advisory capacity with regard to the 
content of the policies and also assist 
in guiding and devéloping the over- 
all program. It should be emphasized, 
however, that the meetings are spon- 
sored and conducted by the line or- 
ganization. 


The use of the conference method in 
the formulation of policies has many 
corollary advantages. Such meetings 
serve as a continuous program in man- 
agement training. There is no better 
way to gain an understanding of the 
problems of the business than to par- 
ticipate in the management councils 
in which their solution is sought. This 
is unquestionably the best way to un- 
derstand the “why” as well as the 
“how” of administrative action. A 
sense of participation in such decisions 
is important because it makes for more 
tolerant, thoughtful supervision. But 
the development of the ability to con- 
tribute constructively to the solution 
of problems is perhaps even more im- 
portant as the continued success of 
any company depends in large measure 
upon the quality of thinking not only 
of its top executives but of its entire 
management staff. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


By N. W. FORD 


Executive Vice-President 


RESTORATION OF COASTWISE 
AND INTERCOASTAL SERV- 
ICE:—There appears to be a feeling 
in some administrative quarters that 
the Government has a moral obliga- 
tion to restore coastwise and inter- 
coastal steamship services to their pre- 
war routes not only because of the 
disruption of the industry but “be- 
cause of the national economy and the 
future national defense.” It is claimed 
that 70% of the employed vessels un- 
der the U. S. Flag prior to World War 
II were operated in coastwise and inter- 
coastal services. 

As one step in carrying out this 
program, the Maritime Commission 
and War Shipping Administration on 
March 21 filed a joint petition with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
requesting it to undertake an investi- 
gation on its own motion into the law- 
fulness and reasonableness of existing 
railroad rates and practices insofar as 
they are competitive with domestic 
water Carriers. 

The American Association of Port 
Authorities recently suggested a con- 
gressional policy of “limiting the ex- 
tent to which railroads may depress 
water carrier rate levels.” It is ex- 
pected that such a policy would pro- 
vide that “‘no rail rates may be reduced 
to meet water competition by more 
than 20% below the maximum reason- 
able rates approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission.” The accept- 
ance of this policy would ‘“‘make i 
mandatory upon the railroads to join 
with the water lines in combination 
rail-water rates which maintain the 
same differentials previously existing 
to the all-rail rates in the event that 
an all-rail rate is reduced.” 


Pursuant to this general policy, the 
War Shipping Administration recently 
filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a “Petition for Vacation 
or Modification of Outstanding Or- 


ders” applicable to the transportation 
of citrus fruits, which constitute the 
most important item of north-bound 
trafic in the coastwise steamship serv- 
ice, from points in the State of Florida 
to North Atlantic Ports. The petition 
asked the Commission to find that the 
rates now charged by the rail lines on 
this traffic are so low that it is not 
possible for the steamship companies 
to compete on a compensatory basis. 
Therefore, the Commission is asked to 
require the railroads to increase their 
rates. 

While this Association has for long 
favored both the coastwise and inter- 
coastal service, it questions the sound- 
ness of a policy which would require 
artificial increases of rates on the part 
of the railroads in order that the steam- 
ship lines might participate in some 
particular traffic. 

It is understood that there are now 
approximately fifty-five vessels as- 
signed to the intercoastal steamship 
service under control of the War Ship- 
ping Administration. Thus far, only 
about 50% of the traffic has been car- 
ried by these lines which was antici- 
pated at the time services were re- 
sumed. 
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COAST-TO-COAST PULLMANS 
WITHOUT CHANGING CARS: 
—As this item is written (March 26), 
it appears it will soon be possible to 
go from the Atlantic Seaboard to 
California without changing cars as 
a result of an announcement by six 
major railroads which will inaugurate 
daily coast-to-coast sleeping car serv- 
ice beginning March 31. The six car- 
riers which will start the initial serv- 
ice are the New York Central, Santa 
Fe, Pennsylvania, Chicago and North- 
western, Union Pacific, and Southern 
Pacific Lines. The Rock Island an- 
nounced it will join in the service 
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June 2. In each instance the plans call 
for connections at Chicago. 

Another indication of the speeding 
up of service is the Pennsylvania’s an- 
nouncement that the Broadway Lim- 
ited will resume a sixteen-hour sched- 
ule between New York and Chicago 
beginning Sunday, April 28. 


xk 


C.A.B. RULES OF PROCEDURE 
BROADENED:—tThe Civil Aero- 
nautics Board has announced that 
chambers of commerce and civic or- 
ganizations of a similar character will 
be permitted in the future to inter- 
vene as parties in cases before that 
Board. In the past, commercial organi- 
zations have been permitted to attend 
hearings and present evidence relevant 
to issues under consideration but have 
not been permitted to qualify as in- 
terveners in their own rights. Various 
organizations have for some time re- 
corded their disapproval of the old 
practice and urged that the rules be 
liberalized ‘to permit active partici- 
pation. 
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FREIGHT FORWARDER INVES- 
TIGATION:—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has instituted an 
investigation on its Own motion in 
Freight Forwarder-Motor Common 
Carriers—Agreements, No. 29493 
under the provisions of Section 409 
of Part IV of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. The amended section. which be- 
came effective February 20, 1946 
directs the Commission at the earliest 
possible time to determine and pre- 
scribe reasonable, just and equitable 
terms and conditions under which 
agreements may be made for the utili- 
zation by freight forwarders of. the 
services and instrumentalities of com- 
mon carriers by motor vehicle, subject 


to Part II of the Act. 


Photographs in this issue, requiring credit, 
were gathered from the following sources: 
Cover, Josef Scaylea, Hartford (scene at 
Connecticut State University); ‘page 10, 
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ORK on the atomic bomb 
legislation brought out the 
fact that a new atomic 


bomb, much more powerful than those 
dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
would equal the destructive force of 
1,000,000 ten-ton block-busters. 


xk 


Those who read the Congressional 
Record daily can, if they have had ex- 
perience in legislative matters, deter- 
mine with fair accuracy what Congress 
is apt to do on long range legislation. 
One of our well-informed Washing- 
ton friends is certain at this writing 
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that the Price Control Act cannot be 
extended beyond July 1. This daily 
reader of the Congressional Record 
feels very definitely that Congress is 
going to apply standards, cutting 
down the discretionary power that 
OPA has used to adjust industry’s 
profits. He predicts that decontrol of 
prices will be set up industry by in- 
dustry, that the 1936-1939 basis for 
the determination of normal profits 
will be abandoned under this legisla- 
tion, and that a new basis of the best 
of three years, from 1936 through 
1940, will be used. 

Congress apparently does not like 
the idea of retailer cost-absorption and 
is apt to do something about that. The 
much discussed and annoying products 
standard method now used by the OPA 
will be changed to allow a recovery 
of total cost on each product. Cur- 
rent costs will be considered in deter- 
mining profit futures as against the 
present method of theoretical costs 
over a period. 


xn 


Although this isn’t the first time it 
has happened, certain congressmen are 
now excited over the New York State 
Labor Relations Board ruling in the 
case of Joseph Leiberman and the Unit- 
ed Service Employees’ Union case in 
which a janitor employed in maintain- 
ing and servicing a building is declared 
a unit appropriate for the purposes of 
collective bargaining. The board wasn’t 
certain whether or not the janitor 
desired representation so it ordered an 
election to ascertain “his present de- 
sires.” 
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Senator Platt, who was one of the 
really great statesmen which Connect- 
icut has sent to the United States Sen- 
ate, once said that Connecticut indus- 
tries were “established to give work 
to the industrious.”” We wonder how 
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the good senator would view much of 
the legislation which has been enacted 
during the past thirteen years. 
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It is recorded in the Congressional 
Record that when John L. Lewis of 
the mine workers and William L. 
Hutcheson emerged from the White 
House not long ago after a conference 
with President Truman, Mr. Hutche- 
son, when queried by reporters, stated, 
“We had a conference of a trio of 
presidents. We selected one to do the 
talking and that president is in the 
White House.” It appears to be really 
true that all presidents are equal un- 
der the law. 
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You can find anything you want on 
any side of any question in the Con- 
gressional Record. Witness the fact 
that our own Herman P. Kopplemann 
recently had inserted in the Record 
“The thoughtful address by the Hon- 
orable Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Commerce, at a banquet in honor of 
Chester Bowles, given by the Washing- 
ton Chapter of the National Lawyers 
Guild on February 15, 1946.” 

The address started out, “Tonight 
we honor Chester Bowles. It is very 
heartening to stand here and _ talk 
agout a highly successful businessman 
—a salesman and merchandiser with 
a brilliant record—who today at 46 
has become one of our most outstand- 
ing public servants. Here we have a 
man who made a great success in the 
advertising business—and then quit 
and settled down to enjoy the things 
that money can’t buy. Apparently to 
Chester one of the main things that 
money can’t buy is the satisfaction of 
doing a big, tough job in the public 
interest. Anyway that is what he has 
done. And this particular job is one 
that can certainly be literally described 
as herculean.” 

Then spake Congressman Clare E. 
Hoffman of Michigan: 

“Mr. Speaker, two would-be czars— 
little J. Caesar Petrillo, who would 
force us to pay the fiddler even though 
he never draws a bow; and big, bluff- 
ing Chet Bowles—need what ‘horse 
and buggy’ fathers applied to make 
good men out of bad little boys: a 
barre!-stave spanking in the woodshed, 
unless, perchance, J. Caesar and Chet 
have gotten away with so much that 
a spanking will not cure them and 
they should be sent to a reform school, 
there to learn, J. Caesar, that there is 
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a limit to people’s patience, and Chet 
that, after all, he is just a hired man, 
the people’s servant, not their boss, 
that even he cannot prevent the opera- 
tion of the law of supply and demand. 

* Chet Bowles has outgrown his 
breeches. He is a hired man, paid by 
the taxpayer’s money, who has lost 
his sense of proportion. His head is 
swelled and his conceit and arrogance 
are insufferable.” 


x * xk 


As you know, groups of congress- 
men have their names attached to leg- 
islation which they sponsor. We look 
forward to the day when we may have 
the Bulwinkle-Wigglesworth-Hicken- 
looper bill. These gentlemen are not 
imaginary characters like Senator Clag- 
horn but are honest-to-goodness, duly 
elected congressmen, and very vocal! 
ones at that. 


xk ke 


Congressman Hoffman of Michigan 
in a stout rap at the CIO-PAC quotes 
a news story to illustrate the irrespon- 
sibility of some organized labor lead- 
ers: 

“What Philadelphia needs is more 
outright defiance of law and order, 
Franz Daniel, Washington representa- 
tive of the Industrial Union of Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers (CIO) said 
here yesterday. 

“Daniel, former executive of the 
CIO Political Action Committee in 
this city, addressed some 300 delegates 
to the Philadelphia regional confer- 
ence on the Community in Action, at 
the Girls’ High School, Seventeenth 
and Spring Garden streets. 

“Obviously referring to the General 
Electric strike and the demands of 
teachers for higher pay, Daniel said 
that conferences on such disputes are 
likely to end in futility until the or- 
ganizing power of defiance is under- 
stood.” 


x * * 


Incidentally, the CIO is credited by 
the AFofL with pursuing a strike pol- 
icy whereas the AFofL has pursued 
a policy, says its president, Mr. Green, 
of settling disputes without resorting 
to strikes. 


x * * 


You can pick almost any month in 
the year, but January, 1946, is as 
good as any. In that month a total of 
39 strikes originated—18 by the CIO 
and 17 by the AFofL and 4 by in- 
dependent unions. A total of 1,189,- 


063 employees were involved in these 
strikes. While it is true, the greatest 
number of employees were under CIO 
contracts, a strike is a strike, and it 
just happened the CIO pulled the big 
ones during January. The public is still 
waiting for Congress to speak. 


x * 


Army commissions are approved and 
reported in the Congressional Record 
regularly. One approved concerned 
Lieutenant Pullman Carr. That pro- 
motion recalls to mind that out at 
Camp Haan, California, there was a 
soldier named John Doe who was com- 
pelled to carry around an affidavit 
signed by six notaries to prove it. Up 
in New York state there is a sergeant 
named Sargent, and a man by the 
name of Major who is a sergeant. 


Reasonable Salaries 


(Continued from phage 10) 


against the company, provided that 
there is some evidence to show that 
the arrangement was entered into be- 
fore the beginning of the year and 
some proof of reasonableness. In fact, 
a salary which amounted to 295% of 


the corporate profits has been ap- 
proved. (H. V. Greene Co. v. Com- 
missioner; 5 B. T. A. 422.) 

Failure to secure evidence at the 
time the salary agreement is made to 
justify the amount subjects the tax- 
payer, not only to the risk of claim- 
ing a deduction which may later be 
rejected, but also to the risk of crim- 
inal action under Section 145 for tax 
evasion by fraud where excessive pay- 
ments may be held to be disguised 
dividends. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has pointed out that a 
conviction for fraud is not limited to 
claiming a salary deduction where no 
services are rendered but includes the 
payment of unreasonable amounts to 
nersons who have actually rendered 
service. Otherwise, a fraudulent-mind- 
ed taxpayer could avoid criminal 
liability by overclaiming a legitimate 
item of deduction. (U. S. v. Ragen et 
al.; 1942, 314 U. S. 513.) 

Clearly, the facts in the individual 
case govern the final determination of 
acceptability and no general rules can 
be laid down. The essence of the prob- 
lem is to bear in mind the attitude of 
the Tax Court and the Bureau when 
acting and to secure evidence which 
will prevent misinterpretation of cor- 
porate motives if the question ever 
arises. 
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EMPLOYMENT 
NOTES 


By JOHN P. AHERN 





LL the plant management I 
have talked to recently in the 
state enthusiastically endorse 
an expansion of employment oppor- 
tunity for the men and women re- 
turning from the armed forces. They 
feel that these people have earned, 
through privation and separation from 
their home environments, a chance at 
earning a living. They further know 
that in these people lies the future of 
Connecticut’s industry in that they 
are a prime asset of manpower. This 
present resource of manpower is a 
blend of fine physiques, intelligence, 
and potential manual cleverness. 
With reconversion being a fait ac- 
compli, expansion of older companies, 
newcomer industries hacking at the 
gates of the state to enter, it is begin- 
ning to appear that almost fifty per 
cent of these young people will be 
occupied industrially. To help them 
improve themselves and to make up 
for some of the time lost, the on-the- 
job training features of the G. I. Bill 
were devised with attendant increased 


Executive Assistant 


remuneration through subsistence al- 
lowances. 

What does job training envision un- 
der the G. I. Bill? First of all, it en- 
visions the appointing of an employer 
as a training establishment. This is a 
grave responsibility for it must be first 
proven that he has positions available 
for training in which the veteran will 
be definitely upgraded at the conclu- 
sion or during the course of his train- 
ing; that he has the space and equip- 
ment to conduct the training; and 
finally, an instructor or instruction 
staff which can follow through the 
training program to completion. This 
is a challenge for the majority of Con- 
necticut’s small plant managers. The 
really large industries can take it in 
stride as it is simply a continuation of 
what they have been doing for years. 

What is the first thing for the man- 
ager to do in an attempt to explore 
and expand this field for the veteran? 
I might add that we will treat with 
the on-the-job training in this in- 
stance, excluding from our present 


consideration apprentice training in 
the so-called apprenticeable crafts 
which has been practiced in Connect- 
icut for generations and sales, research, 
and administrative posts. The first act 
of the manager is to explore every job 
in his plant which requires instruction 
of not less than six months and not 
more than two years. These can be 
analyzed, inventoried and catalogued 
as training possibilities and not just 
jobs with the veteran receiving a sub- 
sidy of $65 or $90, as the case might 
be, for having the job. If the manager 
is satisfied that the trainee will develop 
a skill which will make him more valu- 
able to the plant and to himself, then 
he can go ahead and write up the ac- 
tual program of training for the job. 

Connecticut employers hope to ex- 
pand participation in the G. I. Bill 
benefits through these methods. Most 
of them, being small and in highly 
competitive fields, cannot afford to 
enter into this type of program for 
training’s sake alone. Accordingly, a 
delicate balance must be maintained 
so that they do not exceed their most 
optimistic estimates of how many 
trainees they can economically assume, 
particularly after the training is over. 
Many of them have prior commitments 
to their veteran employees with job 
rights who are re-entering their plants. 
All of this class has seniority accrued 
during war service and most of them 
want to participate in the training. 
Implications of a job guarantee must 
be watched, especially where there are 
formal seniority arrangements. Also, 
however well-intentioned and eager to 
employ a large number of veterans the 

(Continued on page 38) 
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ACCOUNTING HINTS 


Contributed by the Hartford Chapter National Association of 
Cost Accountants to stimulate the use of better accounting 
techniques in industry. 


HE adoption of the more suit- 
able or appropriate accounting 
system for use in an industrial 
plant usually provokes extended dis- 
cussions of the relative advantages and 
adaptability of these two forms of 
accounting technique and control. In 
the present era the subject is again 
being given widespread consideration 
even by plants which have been using 
one or the other method. Such present 
studies are very salutory as they are 
always provocative of constructive 
thought if entered into in an open- 
minded spirit. This theme was a topic 
of discussion at a recent meeting of 
the Hartford Chapter of Cost Ac- 
countants and the proof of the wide- 
spread current interest was evidenced 
by the record-breaking attendance. 
Happily, there is no longer a fixed 
attitude of mind that one philosophy 
or technique is suitable to or the an- 
swer for every plant or situation. 
Standard costs and job costs both seek 
to produce approximately the same 
results; the big problem being the 
adaptability of either to existing oper- 
ating conditions, the nature of data 
required by management and numerous 
other factors. The advocates of each 
technique nowadays recognize the fact 
that both methods might be used for 
different departments or purposes 
within one company or plant; that is, 
even where job costs prevail there is 
some use made of standards, and con- 
versely where standard costs are in 
vogue there are times when job cost 
methods are resorted to. Such mutual 
recognition of possible benefits of an- 
other program and willingness to ac- 
cept them is a very healthy outgrowth 
of the discussions which have been go- 
ing on for years, not for academic pur- 
poses, but to make accounting a more 
useful tool to management. This is 
further evident by the greater prom- 
inence and recognition now being 
given to cost accountants. 


Quoting from the Cost Accountants 
Handbook, standard costs are defined 
as “predetermined costs”. “In order 
to operate a standard cost system, it 
is necessary that the standard amounts 
and quantities of material, the stand- 
ard cost of labor and the overhead 
rate that will absorb the burden on 
a predetermined volume all be deter- 
mined in advance. . . . In any type of 
standard cost system, however, it is 
important that costs be determined in 
advance, that standards be set reflect- 
ing these predetermined costs, and 
perhaps most important of all, that 
the actual accomplishments be checked 
against the standards.” Unless vari- 
ances are analyzed carefully as to their 
causes, and something is done about 
the variations that are found, the prin- 
cipal advantage of standard costs is 
lost. 

Recognizing there was much com- 
mon ground, the discussion on job or- 
der cost system pointed out some of 
the conditions under which it might 
be possible as well as profitable to use 
this basis by also quoting from the 
Cost Accountants Handbook. “Order 
numbers are assigned to all jobs or lots 
of product for which costs are to be 
collected. A cost sheet is prepared for 
each order, the cost of all materials 
used is charged to the order or cost 
sheet through material requisitions, or 
bills of materials. All direct labor 
charges applicable to the job are re- 
corded on time cards or labor tickets 
and summarized on the cost sheet for 
the job. Applied overhead charges are 
similarly shown. The elements of man- 
ufacturing costs are thus brought to- 
gether in one place to be divided by 
the number of units produced to ar- 
rive at a unit cost.” 

There are three factors which are 
important to the question of whether 
or not job costs should be used and 
these are: (1) Estimating; (2) Pro- 
duction control; (3) The use of the 
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individual job costs after they have 
been obtained. 

As an aid to determine whether the 
job cost method of accounting should 
be used, a number of suggestive ques- 
tions are offered: 

1. Can different customers’ orders 
be identified while the product is be- 
ing processed? 

2. To what extent are all your prod- 
ucts subject to the same operations and 
routing? 

3. Is there a wide variety in cus- 
tomers’ orders for the same part num- 
ber which call for variations as to fin- 
ish, packing, tolerances and prices? 

4. Does the company receive many 
orders each month which are entered 
on a cost basis? 

In the discussion referred to several 
incidental points of unusual interest 
were brought out which may be use- 
ful to other industrial plants. For in- 
stance, in order to facilitate produc- 
tion control and to keep the produc- 
tion department informed as to prog- 
ress on small or special orders, the use of 
teletype equipment has been adopted. 
By this means, different departments 
report to the control center at stated 
periods of the day the progress on 
various orders, thus keeping up the 
record currently and at the sime mak- 
ing the fullest use of the facilities and 
spreading out the accumulation of 
work. 

An appropriate conclusion to the 
general discussion is a summary by 
Mr. Eric Cammon, -“Choosing the 
Basic Cost Plan,” from which we 
quote: “In choosing your basic cost 
plan you will study the industry, and 
the plant in all its departments; you 
will classify the product and observe 
the methods of its manufacture and 
distribution. You will let these deter- 
mine the selection of job cost, opera- 
tion, process on class cost plans, or 
their combinations. Seldom may one 
type of cost plan be used satisfactorily 
in all departments. At this point you 
will not fail to delineate your aims; 
administrative, or management con- 
trol; operating control; cost control; 
expense control; and costs of produc- 
tion. Having set these out, you will 
sketch in your proportions, and estab- 
lish your foreground, middle distance 
and background. Proceeding in this 
manner, you will not only have pro- 
duced a control accounting system 
instead of just a cost system; not only 
transcended anything prosaic about 
your work—but you will have pro- 
duced a picture that tells a story and 
will live.” 
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employer is, the program must be a 
good one, with the training phase al- 
ways present. The emphasis in the pro- 
gram is not on what the trainee can 
produce now but on his future value 
to the company and worth to himself. 


xk * 


The foregoing would not be com- 
plete without some mention of the 
sequence of application and action be- 
fore approval of a program is made 
and payments are made to the veteran. 
This runs as follows: the employer files 
his application and program outline 
with the State Department of Educa- 
tion in on-the-job accreditation de- 
partment of the State Board of Educa- 
tion who notify the employer and the 
Veterans Administration of their ap- 
proval. Meanwhile, the veteran files 
Rehabilitation Form 1950 with the 
Veterans Administration and when 
this is approved, presents the employer 
with Rehabilitation Form 1953 which 
is to be signed by the employer and 
the veteran, and sent back to the Vet- 
erans Administration. 

The above looks relatively easy, but 
in fact, time lapses of months can 
occur before a veteran receives his first 
subsistence check. While the allow- 
ances are retroactive to the date of be- 
ginning of training, there are many 
moments of great expectancy before 
the first payment arrives. One com- 
pany volunteered a drawing account 
to its trainees to tide them over until 
actual receipt of the allowance. The 
delay is not occurring in the Veterans 
Administration alone, as up to the time 
of this article, there had been a large 
backlog of unapproved programs in 
the State Board of Education. 

The above are not carping com- 
plaints, however, as there are many ad- 
ministrative difficulties to be overcome. 


BUSINESS PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 


activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the second previous month. 


N February, the index of general 

business activity in Connecticut 

fell off seven percentage points to 
an estimated 10% above normal. The 
index has been increasing gradually 
each month since September as small 
but consistent gains in employment 
in many industries had" been sufficient 
to offset the losses resulting from 
strikes in other industries. In Febru- 
ary, however, the full weight of the 
strike situation was felt throughout 
the State and as a result employment, 
manhours, and freight shipments all 
declined, causing a drop in the general 
index. The reduction in the Connect- 
icut index, although substantial, ap- 
pears small when compared with the 
decline in the national index which 
amounted to an estimated 13 percent- 
age points in February following a 
similar decline in the preceding month. 

Throughout the country, since the 
close of the war, there has been con- 
siderable activity in the formation of 
new businesses. 

In recent months there has been a 
substantial increase in the formation 
of new firms in Connecticut while fail- 
ures, on the other hand, have been re- 
duced to the smallest number in many 
years. The number of new corpora- 
tions which averaged just under 50 
per month during the war, increased 
to about 100 a month in the last few 
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months of 1945, and since the first of 
this year are being organized at the 
rate of about 200 a month. New cor- 
porations numbering 877 were formed 
during 1945 as compared with 505 in 
the preceding year. With nearly half 
of last year’s total already reached in 
the first two months of this year, it 
appears that the 1946 total will great- 
ly exceed that of 1945. Business fail- 
ures which averaged nearly 70 a month 
in 1941, declined each year through 
1945 when the average was about 10 
a month. While the average is well be- 
low the prewar level, the slight in- 
creases that have occurred during the 
last two or three months begin to in- 
dicate that larger numbers of business 
failures may be expected as the months 
progress, particularly in view of the 
influx of new business establishments 
which have opened recently. 

Two national indexes that will re- 
ceive considerable attention during the 
coming months are the “Consumers’ 
Price Index” and the index of ““Whole- 
sale Prices.” Both of these indicators 
will reflect the extent of any inflation- 
ary trends in the cost of living brought 
about by recent relaxation of the na- 
tional stabilization policy. The “Con- 
sumers’ Price Index,” formerly called 
the “Cost of Living Index,” compiled 
by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, stood at 100% of the 1935-1939 
average in January, 1941, base date 
of the “Little Steel” formula, rose 
about 25% to May, 1943, when the 
“Hold the Line” policy was inaugurat- 
ed, and then advanced an additional 
§ points to February of this year. The 
index of “Wholesale Prices,” covering 
nearly 900 commodities, also published 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, re- 
flected a 33% rise in this five-year 
period. The sharpest increases took 
place in farm products and foods 
which advanced 83% and 47% re- 
spectively, whereas the rise for all 
other commodities was only 20%. 
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IT’S MADE 


IN CONNECTICUT 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecti- 
cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets 
and producers. It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure 
further information by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 
Accounting Machines 
Underwood Corporation 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Corporation 
Advertising Specialties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co 


Air Ducts 
The Wiremold Co (Retractable) 
Aircraft 
Crease Vought Aircraft Division United Air- 
craft Corporation (airplanes) Stratford 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division United Aircraft 
Corporation (helicopters) Bridgeport 
Aircraft Accessories 
Chandler Evans Corp (aircraft carburetors, 
fuel pumps, water pumps & Protek plugs) 
South Meriden 
Warren McArthur Corp (Airplane Seating) 
Bantam 
Aircraft Electrical Testing Equipment 
United Advertising Corp, Electrical Division 
New Haven 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft Division 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Aircraft Tubes 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 
Airplanes 
Chance-Vought Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp Stratford 
Aluminum Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
Vest Haven 


New Haven 
Hartford 
Hartford 


Ansonia 
Waterbury 


Hartford 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Aluminum Goods 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 
Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgenort 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Divi- 
sion Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Artificial Leather 
The Permatex Fabrics Corp 
Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co 
Asbestos 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(brake lining, clutch facings, sheet packing 
and wick) Bridgeport 
Asbestos & Rubber Packing 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Srartford 
Assemblies, Small 
The Greist Manufacturing Co New Haven 
The Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co 
(Small) Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Auto Cable Housing 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Automatic Control Instruments 
The Bristol Co (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 
Automobile Accessories 
The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, seats. and 
hody hardware) Milford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, rivets brass, clutch fac- 
ings, packing) Bridgeport 
Automotive Friction Fabrics 
The Russell Mfe Co Middletown 
Automotive Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co Cipreute and Me- 
chanical) Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Canned Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 91 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Automotive Tools 
Eis Manufacturing Company Middletown 


Jewett City 
Stamford 


Bakelite Moldings 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
The Watertown Mfg Co 
Bakery Ovens 
American Machine & Foundry Co 
Balls 
bee oe Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 
Hartford 
The iartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 
aluminum) Hartford 


Waterbury 
Watertown 


New Haven 


Barrels 
The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 
Hartford 
Bathroom Accessories 
The Autoyre Company 
The Charles Parker Co 
Bath Tubs 
Dextone Company 


Oakville 
Meriden 


New Haven 
Bearings 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 
Bristol 
Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and 
roller) Stamford 
Bellis 
Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 
Belting 
Hartford Belting Co 
The Russell Mfg Co 
The Thames Belting Co 
Benches 
The Charles Parker Co (piano) 
Bent Tubing 
American Tube Bending Co Inc New Haven 
Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Hartford 
Middletown 
Norwich 


Meriden 


Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company, Metal Saw 
Division, (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 
Blacking Salts for Metals 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 
The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 
Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
Blower Systems 
Hartford 
Torrington 


Manchester 


Ivoryton 


Colonial Blower Company 
L-R Mfg Div of The Ripley Co 


Boilers 
The Bigelow Co New Haven 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 


Salta -& Nuts Stamford 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine screw- 
bolts, stove) Waterville 
Bomb Sling & Tank Strap Terminals for 
Aircraft 
Geo W Fleming Co 
Boxes 
Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, bond, security, 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) Durham 
Robert Gair Co (corrugated and solid fibre 
shipping containers) Portland 
Box Board 
The Lydall & Foulds Paper Co 
National Folding Box Co 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
Robert Gair Co 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co 
S Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
M S Dowd Carton Co Hartford 
National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 
New Haven 
The Warner Brothers Company Bridgeport 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Robert Gair Portland 


Wallingford 


Manchester 
New Haven 
New Haven 

Montville 
Portland 


Norwich 
Bridgeport 
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Boxes—Paper—Setup 
Bridgenort Paper Box Co 
The Heminway Corporation 


Brake Cables 
Eis Manufacturing Co 


Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


Middletown 


Brake Linings 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (automotive and industrial Bridgeport 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Brake Service Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
Brass and Bronze 

The American Brass Co (sheet, wire rods. 

tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, wire, rods) 

Bristol 

The Miller Company (prosphor bronze and brass 

in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 

Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 

Waterbury 


Brass & Bronze Ingot Metal 
The Whipple and Choate Company Bridgeport 


Brass Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc (to order) (small 
sheet metal parts) Waterbury 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Divi 
sion Olin Industries Inc New Haven 


Brass Mill Products 
3ridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Brick—Building 
The Donnelly Brick Co 


Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 


New Britain 


New Haven 


Broaching 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 


Brooms—Brushes 
The Fuller Brush Co 


Buckles 
The Hatheway Mfg Co (Dee Rings) Bridgeport 
The Hawie Mfg Co Bridgeport 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 


Hartford 


Buffing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 


Buttons 

B Schwanda & Sons 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Uniform and 
Tack Fastened) Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Danielson 


Staffordville 


Cabinets 

The Charles Parker Co (medicine) Meriden 
Cams 

The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 


Canvas Products 
F B Skiff Inc 


Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co 


Hartford 


Thompsonville 


Carpet Lining 


Palmer Brothers Co New London 


Casters 
The Bassick Company (Industrial and Gen- 
eral) Bridgeport 


Casters—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Advt.) 
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Castings 
The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) Meriden 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
The Gillette-Vibber (grey iron, brass, bronze, 
aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 


New London 

The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M Russell Mfg Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 


McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 

Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 

Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 


Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass & 
Bronze) Waterbury 91 


Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Brtiain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
Castings—Permanent Mould 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zinc and 
aluminum) Meriden 
Centrifugal Blower Wheels 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 


Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Natugatuck 


Citain—Welded and Weldless 


Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Chains—Bead 
The Bead Chain Mfg Co Bridgeport 


Chemicals 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Edcan Laboratories South Norwalk 
Chromium Plating 


Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 


The Chromium Process Company Derby 
Chucks 
The Cushman Chuck Co Hartford 


Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clay 


Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 


Cleansing Compounds 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Clocks 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 


The United States Time Corporation 
Waterbury 


Middletown 


Clutch Facings 
The Russell Mfg Co 


Clutch—Friction 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 


Inc (clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, 
metallic) Bridgeport 
Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
(Paper) Mystic 


Consulting Engineers 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 


296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Contract Machining 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company Branford 


Contract Manufacturers 
Geo W Fleming Co (Metal parts and assem- 


blies) Wallingford 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 


Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal 
boxes and containers to specifications) 

Durham 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (Metal Parts 

and Assemblies) Waterbury 91 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
’ Copper 

The American Brass Co (sheet, wire, rods, 

tubes) Waterbury 

The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 


The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 


Waterbury 
Copper Sheets 

The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Shingles 

The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 

Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 


Corrugated Shipping Cases 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 


Co Inc Portland 
Cosmetics 

Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 

The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 


Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 


Palmer Brothers New London 
Cotton Yarn 
The Floyd Cranska Co Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 


Cut Stone 

The Dextone Co New Haven 
Cutters 

The Standard Machinery Co (rotary board, 

single and duplex) Mystic 

The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth milling) 

33 Stull St Shelton 


Delayed Action Mechanisms 


M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation Bridgeport 


The Soundscriber Corporation 


Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 


New Haven 


688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
Die Casting Dies 


ABA Tool & Engineering Co Manchester 
Die Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Dies 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 

New Haven 

The Parker Stamp Works Inc (for plastics 

and die castings) Hartford 
Die-Heads—Self-Opening 

The Easterm Machine Screw Corp Truman & 

Barclay Sts New Haven 

The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 
Dish Washing Machines 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Dowel Pins 
The Allen Manufacturing Co Hartford 


Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co 


Drop Forgings 


New London 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
The Blakeslee Forging Co Plantsville 
Atwater 7 ° Plantsville 
Capewell Mtg Company Hartford 
The Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp Bridgeport 


Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Edged Tools 
The Collins Co (axes and other edged tools) 


Collinsville 
Elastic Webbing 
Mfg Co Middletown 
Electric Appliances 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
The Gillette-Vibber Company 
Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Eye Control 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 


Ansonia 
Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


The Russell 


New London 


Electric Insulation 
The Rogers Corporation 
Case Brothers Inc 


Electric Panel Boards 
The Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electric Signs 
United Advertising Corp New Haven 
Electric Safety Switches 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 


Manchester 
Manchester 
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Electrical Circuit Breakers 


Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electrical Recorders 
The Bristol Co Waterbury 


Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 
Electronics 


New Haven 


The Gray Manufacturing Company Hartford 

Crystal Research Laboratories inc Hartford 

Arthur T Hatton & Company Hartford 

United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Electrotypes 


W T Barnum & Co Inc (all classes) 
New Haven 
Elevators 
The Eastern Machinery Co 


(passenger and 
freight) 


New Haven 
Embalming Chemicals 


The Embalmers’ Supply Co Westport 
Engines 

Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 

marine) Bridgeport 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aurcraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Envelopes 

Plimpton Mfg Co Div U S Envelope Co 


Hartford 

Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
Extractors—Tap 

The Walton Company 94 Allyn St Hartford 


Eyelets 
The Platt Bros & Co P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
The G. E. Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Snap) 
Waterbury 91 
Felt—All Purposes 
American Felt Co (Mills & Cutting Plant) 
Glenville 
Ferrules 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Fibre Board 
The C. H. Norton Co North Westchester 
The Rogers Corporation (Specialty) 
Manchester 
Manchester 


Waterbury 


Case Brothers Inc 


Finger Nail Clippers 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Firearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Remington Arms Co Ins Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company _Divi- 
sion Olin Industries Inc New Haven 


Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 
Fireplace Goods 
ba John P Smith Co (screens) “8 Chapel 


Yew Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 
The American Windshield & Specialty Co 
881 Boston Post Road Milford 
Fireproof Floor Joists 
The Dextone Co 
Fishing Tackle 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (lines) 
East Hampton 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Flashlights 


New Haven 


Winchester Repeating Arms Company Divi- 
sion Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Flashlight and Radio Batteries 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Divi 
sion Olin Industries Inc ew Haven 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 91 
Foundries 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristol 
Foundry Riddles 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) Southport 
Furnace Linings 


The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 
Furniture Pads 
The Gilman Brothers Company Gilman 


Galvanizing & Electric Plating 
The Gillette-Vibber Co New London 
Galvanizing 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc a 
vt. 
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Gaskets 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 
Gauges ” 
The Bristol Co Somers and Vacuum—re- 
cording automatic control) Waterbury 
Hart Engineering Div of W Hart Buick Co Inc 
(Plug Ring Snap Flush Pin & all types of 
special gauges) Hartford 
Gears—Reverse & Reduction for Motor Boats 
The Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp New Haven 


Gears and Gear Cutting 

The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
The Gray Mfg Co (Zero Bevel) 
General Plating 

The Chromium Process Co (copper, 
chromium and cadmium plating) 


Glass Coffee Makers 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 


Golf Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 


Bristol 
Greeting Cards 
A D Steinbach & Sons Inc 


Grinding 
The Centerless Grinding Co Inc (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, sur- 
faces, internal and special) 

19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Hand Tools 
The Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop- 
ing saws, nutty knives) Bridgeport 
The Peck Stow & Wilcox Co (Bit braces, 
chisels, dividers, draw knives, hammers, 

pliers, squares, snips, wrenches) 
Sou hington 


Hartford 
Hartford 


nickel, 
Derby 


New Haven 


Hardware 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and_ industrial) Middletown 

The Bassick Company (Automotive) 
Bridgeport 

Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 

Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
@orbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
J H Sessions & Son 


Bristol 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers Inc 


Heat Treating 
The A F Holden Co 
200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 
1045 New Britain Ave 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave 
The Driscoll Wire Company 
Heat-Treating Equipment 
The Autoyre Company Oakville 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
= — Barnes Co Div Associated ne 
risto 
The. A F Holden Company 52 Richards Street 
est Haven (Main Plant) 
Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 
The A F Holden Company 
2 Richards Street West Haven 
Mitchell- Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
Heating Apparatus 
The Miller Company (domestic oil burners and 
heating devices) Meriden 
Hex-Socket Screws 
The Allen Manufacturing Co Hartford 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Homer D Bronson Company 
Hobs and Hobbings 
ABA Tool & Engineering Co 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company New Britain 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 
Hospital Signal Systems 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 
domestic oil Burner) Stamford 
Hydraulic Brake Fluids 
Eis Manufacturing Co 


Danbury 


Elmwood 


Hartford 
Shelton 


Beacon Falls 


Manchester 


Middletown 


Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Industrial and Masking Tapes 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Cor 
Waterbury 
Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc 
Seymour 
Instruments 
J-B-T Instruments Inc (Electrical and 
‘lemperature) New Haven 
Insulation 
The Gilman Brothers Co 
Insulating Refractories 
The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 
Inter-Communications Equipment 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Jacquard 
Case Brothers Inc 
Japanning 
J H Sessions & Son 
Jointing 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (compressed sheet) Bridgeport 


Key Blanks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Cor New Pritam 
The a Mfg Co 


Derby 
Labels 
J & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Label Moisteners 
Better Packages Inc 
Laboratory Equipment 
Eastern Engineering Co New Haven 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Ladders 
A W Flint Co 196 Chapel St New Haven 
Lamp Shades 


The Verplex Company 


Lamps 
The Rostand Mfg Company (brass, 
style & brass candlestcks) 
Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 
Leather Goods Trimmings 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, 
lithographers) 
Lighting Equipment 
The Miller Co (Miller, Duplexalite, 


Gilman 


Manchester 


Bristol 


Shelton 


Essex 


colonial 
Milford 


engravers, 
New Haven 


Ivanhoe) 

Meriden 

Waterbury Companies Iac Waterbury 

Lightning Protection 

Edward H Brown artford & New Haven 
Lock: abinet 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 

‘or New Britain 

The Dicslstes Hardware Co Stamford 

Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 

orp New Britain 

The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Cor New Britain 
The eodeler Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 

The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Loom-Non-Metallic 
The Wiremold Company 
Machinery 
The ne Manufacturing Company 
(Special) Hartford 
The MMallden Machine Company (mill) 
Thomaston 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co (mill) 
Torrington 
The Standard Machinery Co (bookbinders) 
Mystic 
The Peck Stow & Wilcox Co. (Machines & 
tools for sheet metal fabrication—manually 
& power operated) Southington 
Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
Machinery Dealers Inc New Haven 
J L Lucas and Sen Fairfield 
Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div Amercian Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
Special Devices Company (Special, New De- 
velopments) Berlin 
The Patent Button Company Waterbury 
Machines—Automatic 
The A H Nilson Mach Co*(Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Forming 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 


Stamford 


Hartford 
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Machine Work 
Geo W Fleming Co Wallingford 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (contract 
work only) Hartford 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co (special 
rolling mill machinery) Torrington 
he Fenn Manutacturing Company (precision 
parts) artford 
The Parker Stamp Works Inc (Special) 


Hartford 
Magnets 
Cinaudagraph Corp (Permanent) Stamford 
Mail Boxes, Apartment & Residential 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Britain 
Mailing Machines 
Pitney-Bowes Inc 
Manganese Bronze Ingot 
The Whipple and Choate Company 
Marine Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, 
and sailboat hardware) 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co New Haven 
The Parker Stamp Works Inc (steel and 
rubber) Hartford 


Stamford 
Bridgeport 


deck, cabin 
Milford 
Middletown 


Matrices 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 
Mattresses 


New Haven 


Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Mechanical Assemblies—Small 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 

Mechanics Hand Tools 
The Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp 
drivers, wrenches, pliers, cold chisels, 
mers, auto repair tools) 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Metal Finishes 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co 
Metal Goods 
Eetenpest Brass Co (to order) 
Water 


(screw 
ham- 
Bridgeport 


Waterbury 
Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 
ury Companies Inc (to ordes) 
Waterbury 
Metal Novelties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Waterbury om Inc Waterbury 
etal Products 
The State Welding Company Hartford 
Metal Products—Stampings 
J H_ Sessions & Son Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Made-to-Or- 
der) B Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Metal Specialties 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co 
Metal Stampings 
The Autoyre Co (Small) 
he Patent Button Co 
he Excelsior Hardware Co 
J H_ Sessions & Son 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
The J A Otterbein Company (metal fabrica- 
tions) Middletown 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
The Verplex Company (Contract) Essex 
Milk Bottle Carriers 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
Millboard New Haven 


Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 


Bridgeport 
Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Mixing Equipment 
Eastern Engineering Co New Haven 
Moulded Plastic Products 

The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
The Watertown Mfg Co 117 Echo Lake Road 

Watertown 

Moulds 


ABA Tool & Engineering Co Manchester 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
Brewery St New Haven 
The Sessions Foundry Co (heat sone for 
non-ferrous metals) Bristol 
The Parker Stamp Works Inc (compression 
injection & transfer for plastics) Harti ord 
Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
Nickel Silver 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
Nickel Silver Ingot 
The Whipple and Choate Company 


Stamford 
New Britain 


Oakdale 
Waterbury 
Stamford 
Bristol 


The Raybestos 
Inc (asbestos) 


Waterbury 
Seymour 


Seymour 


Bridgeport 
(Advt.) 
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Non-ferrous Metal 
The Miller Company 
Nuts Bolts and Washers 


Castings 
Meriden 


Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Office Equipment 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
Oil Burners 
The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 
1477 Park St Hartford 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic com- 
mercial and industrial) Stamford 
The Miller Company (domestic) Meriden 


Oil Burner Wick 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 


Inc Ovens Bridgeport 
American Machine & Foundry Co New Haven 
Packing 


The Raybestos Div of 
Inc (rubber 


Raybestos- Manhattan 
sheet and automotive) 
Padlocks Bridgeport 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Haven 
Paints and Enamels 


The Staminite Corp New Haven 


The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co Meriden 
Package Sealers 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Paperboard 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 


Co Inc 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Paper Boxes 
National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 


Portland 
New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
The Strouse, Adler Co New Haven 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 
The Warner Brothers Company Bridgeport 


Paper Boxes—Folding and Setup 
Bridgeport Paper Box Company Bridgeport 
Paper Clips 
The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Parallel Tubes Mystic 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 

Pharmaceutical Specialties ™ystic 

Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 
Phosphor Bronze 

The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 

The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 

The Miller ease (sheets, strips, rolls) | 

‘ant, Bronze Ingot Meriden 

The W bipple and Choate Company’ Bridgeport 
Pin Up Lamps 

The Verplex Company Essex 

Pipe 


The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 


Bridgeport 
Pipe Fittings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
The Corley Co Tne (300% AAR) Plainville 
Plastic Buttons 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arm Mfg Co Hartford 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Plastics—Extruded 
Extruded Plastics Inc Norwalk 


Plastics—Moulders 
The Watertown Mfg Co 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Plastics—Moulds & Dies 
The Parker Stamp Works Inc (for plastics) 
Platers Hartford 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co Plainville 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 


Watertown 
Waterbury 


Plainville 


The Hartford Chrome Corporation Hartford 
Nutmeg Chrome Corporation Hartford 
Platers’ Equipment 
Apothecaries Hall Company Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 48 
Plumbing Specialties 
Tohn M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naueatuck 
Beaton & Cadwell (also heating) New Britain 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Polishing Wheels 


Branford 


The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co Danielson 
Postage Meters 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 


Presses 
The Standard Machinery Co (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 


Press Papers 

Case Brothers Inc 

Printing 
The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co 
The Heminway Corporation Waterbury 
The Walker-Rackliff Company New Haven 
Production Control Equipment 

Wassell Organization (Produc-Trol) _Westport 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div 
craft Corp 


Manchester 


Hartford 


United Air- 
East Hartford 
Propeller Fan Blades 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co 
Pumps—Small Industrial 
Eastern Engineering Co 
Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
Pyrometers 
(recording and controlling) 
Waterbury 


Torrington 


New Haven 


The Bristol Co 


Quartz Crystals 


Crystal Research Laboratories Inc Hartford 
Radiation-Finned Copper 
The G & O Manufacturing Company 
New Haven 


The Vulcan Radiator Co (steel and copper) 


Railroad Equipment Hartford 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 
rors for passenger cars) Milford 
Rayon Yarns 

The Hartford Rayon Corp 


Reamers 


Rocky Hill 


The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Recorders 
The Bristol Co (automatic controllers, tem- 
perature, pressure, flow, humidity) 
Refractories Waterbury 
Howard Company New Haven 
Regulators 


Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 


South Norwalk 
Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (Nickel chromium, 
kanthal) Soutkport 
Retainers 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & auto 
motive) Hartford 
Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 
L-R Mfg Div of The Ripley Co Torrington 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake service equipment) Bridgeport 


The H P Townsend Mfg Company Hartford 
Rivets 
The Connecticut Manufacturing Company 


Waterbury 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) Waterville 
JT. H. Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brass and aluminum tubular and solid 
copper) Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (iron, Bridgeport 
Rods 

The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and bronze) 
Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Bronze) Waterbury 91 

Roller Skates 

Winchester Repeating Arms Company Divi 

sion Olin Industries Inc New Haven 


Rubber Chemicals 
The Stamford Rubber Supply Co 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) 
Rubberized Fabrics 
The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co 
Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubbber Co Middletown 
United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes, 
Gaytees, U S Roval Footwear) Naugatuck 
Rubber Gloves 
The Seamless Ruhber Company 
Rubbish Burners 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 


Safety Fuses New Haven 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & detonating) 


(“‘Factice” 
Stamford 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Saw Blades Simsbury 
The Capewell Mfg Co (Hack Saw, Band Saw) 
Hartford 


Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 
Scales—Industrial Dial 
The Kron Company 
Scissors 
The Acme Shear Company 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 
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Screws 
The Blake & Johnson Co (machine) Waterville 
Corbin Screw Div, American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 48 
The Connecticut Mfg Co (machine) Waterbury 
Screw Machines 
The H P Townsend Mfg Company 
Screw Machine Products 
The Apex Tool Co Inc 
Chas E Lowe Co 
The Connecticut 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 
Wethersfield 
Manufacturing Company 

Waterbury 
Hardware Corp 
New Britain 

The Blake & Johnson Co Waterville 
The Centerless Grinding Co Inc (Heat treated 

and ground type only) 

19 Staples Street 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 

Truman & Barclay Sts 
The Humason Mfg Co 
Geo W Fleming Co 
The Greist 


Corbin Screw Div, American 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 
Forestville 
Wallingford 
Mfg Co (Up to 1%” capacity) 
New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Nelson’s Screw Machine Products Plantsville 
Sealing Tape Machines 
Packages Inc 
Sewing Machines 
The Geist Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) Hartford 


Shaving Soaps 


Better Shelton 


The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 
Shears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) Bridgeport 
Sheet Metal Products 


The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Mfg Co (security 


fitted tool 
tackle boxes, displays) Durham 
Advertising 


Corp, Manufacturing 
(Job and Production Runs) 

New Haven 
Waterbury 


Merriam 
boxes, 

United 
Division 


boxes, 


Waterbury Companies Inc 
Sheet Metal Stampings 


The American Buckle Co West Haven 


The Patent Button Co Waterbury 

! H Sessions & Son Bristol 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Shipment Sealers 

Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Showcase Lighting Equipment 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Shower Stalls 
Dextone Company New Haven 
Signals 
The H C Cook Co (for card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Silks 
Cheney Brothers South Manchester 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Cor 


Smoke Stacks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) 


Sradnitente 
New Haven 


oa 
The J B Williams Co (industrial soaps, toilet 


soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Solder—Soft f 
Torrey S. Crane Company Plantsville 


Special Machines 
The H P Townsend Mfg Company 
Special Parts 
The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, especially 
precision stampings) New Haven 
Special Industrial Locking Devices 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 


Hartford 


Spinnings 
The Gray Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Sponge Rubber 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co Shelton 


Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 
Spring Coiling Machines 


The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 
Spring Units 

American Chain & Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 

Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 

upholstery furniture) Bridgeport 


Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coll & Flat 

The Humason Mfg Co 


Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div 


Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
The Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co 
(Coil and Flat) Hartford 
(Advt.) 
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Springs—Flat 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristo 
Springs—Furniture 
American Chain & Cable Co Inc 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 
Springs—Wire 
The Connecticut Spring Corporation (compres- 
sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
J] W Bernston Company (Coil and Torsion) 


Plainville 
Springs, Wire & Flat 
The Autoyre Company Oakville 
Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company 


Stamps 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 

141 Brewery St New Haven 
The Parker Stamp Works Inc (steel & rub- 
ber) Hartford 
Stampings 
The Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co 
(Small) Hartford 
The Rogers Corporation (Fibre Cellulose 
Paper) Manchester 
Stampings—Small 
The Greist Manufacturing Co New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Steel Castings 
The Hartford Electric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel Goods 
Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 
Durham 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 


New London 


Waterbury Companies Inc 
Steel—Magnetic 
Cinaudagraph Corporation 
Stereotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc New Haven 
Stop Clocks, Electric 
The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co 
Super Refractories 
The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 
Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Surgical Dressings 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc East Killingly 
Surgical Rubber Goods 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Tanks 


The Bigelow Company (steel) 
ape 


Stamford 


Waterbury 


New Haven 
T. 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Tap Extractors 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool Co 
Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 
Telemetering Instruments 
The Bristol Co Waterbury 
Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Co 
2814 Laurel St 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Textile Processors 
The Aspinook Corp (cotton) 
Thermometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and automatic con- 
trol) Waterbury 
Thin Gauge Metals 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 
The American Thread Co Willimantic 
The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 
Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 


New Haven 


Hartford 
Ivoryton 


Jewett City 


E N 


Threading Machines 


The Grant Mfg & Machine Co (double and 


automatic) Bridgeport 


Time Recorders 


Stromberg Time Corp Thomaston 


Timers, Interval 
The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 


Timing Devices & Time Switches 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 


Timing Devices 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 
The United States Time Corporation 
Waterbury 


Tinning 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (non-ferrous metals 
in rolls) Waterbury 


Tools 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 


Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
The Greist Mfe Co New Haven 
The Parker Stamp Works Inc (special) 
Hartford 


Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
Pate and Company 
The Gong Bell Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 


Waterbury Companies Inc 


New Haven 
Branford 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 
Waterbury 


Trucks—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
The State Welding Company Hartford 


Trucks—Lift 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
George P Clark Co 


Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) 


Stamford 
Windsor Locks 


Stamford 


Tube Bending 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 


Tube Clips 
The H C Cook Co (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 


New Haven 


Tubing 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Copper) Waterbury 91 


Tubing (Extruded Plastic) 


Extruded Plastics Inc Norwalk 


Tubing—Heat Exchanger 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


Turret Lathe Products 
Geo W Fleming Co Wallingford 
Typewriters 


Underwood Corporation Hartford 


Typewriter Ribbons 


Underwood Corporation Hartford 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Union Pipe Fittings 


The Corley Co Inc (300% AAR) Plainville 


Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 


Vacuum Cleaners 


The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 


Valves 
Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive check valves) 
South Norwalk 
Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Relief & Control : 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Varnishes 


The Staminite Corp New Haven 


Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
Vises 


The Charles Parker Co Meriden 


The Fenn Manufacturing Company (Quick- 


Action Vises) Hartford 
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Washers 
The Blake & Johnson (brass, copper & non- 
ferrous) Waterville 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) Bristol 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (clutch washers) Bridgeport 


Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
The United States Time Corporation 
Waterbury 
Waterproof Dressings for Leather 
The Viscol Company Stamford 


Welding 
The Porcupine Company Bridgeport 
The State Welding Company Hartford 
G E Wheeler Company (Fabrication of Steel 
& Non-Ferrous Metals) New Haven 
Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Wheels—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Wicks 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 


Wire 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 
The Platt Bros & Co (zine wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass, 
Bronze, and Nickel Silver) Waterbury 91 
Wire Arches and Trellis 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Baskets 
Relock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 


Wire Cable Fairfield 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided) 


Wire Cloth East Hampton 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (AIl metals, all 
meshes) Southport 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Rolock Incorporated 
Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co 


Wire Dipping Baskets 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haver 
Wire—Enameled Magnet 
Sweet Wire Co 
Wire Formings 
The Autoyre Co Oakville 
The Verplex Company Essex 
Wire Forms 
The Connecticut Spring Corporation Hartford 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Wire Goods 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 


Wiremolding Waterbury 91 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Wire Reels 
The A H Nilson Mach Co 
Wire Partitions 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Wire Shapes 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co 
Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 


New Haven 


New Haven 
Fairfield 


Waterbury 


Winsted 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Bridgeport 


Yarns 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (jute carpet) Simsbury 
Zinc 
The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
(Advt.) 














TRUTROUND 


DOwEL PINS 


All you know to be symbolized by the 
ALLEN trade mark,— in metallurgy, preci- 
sion workmanship, product-DEPENDABIL- 
ITY, — all this applies to TRU-GROUND 
Dowel Pins in these particulars: 

We make them of special-analysis ALLEN- 
OY steel, heat-treated to an extremely 
hard surface, with a core of the right hard- 
ness to prevent “mushrooming” when 
driven into a tight hole. 


We grind them to a limit of .0002” over 
basic size, with an allowable tolerance of 
plus or minus .0001”". Surfaces are finely 
polished; subsequently treated with a 
rust- preventive. 

Their tensile strength is 240,000 to 250,000 psi. 
By their strength and accuracy they dependably 


uphold precision standards in tool, die and ma- 
chine assemblies. 
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Ask your local ALLEN Distributor for 
samples and dimensional data . . . the same 
Distributor who serves you dependably 
with Allen Hex-Socket Screws. 


THE ALLEN MFG. COMPANY 





HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, US A 


a 7 
Service Section 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER—Electrical Con- 


trol Lines for Representation in Connecticut, 
Western Massachusetts and Vermont or all 
New England by Electrical Field 
with 15 years sales engincering 
Address S. A. 23. 


Engineer 
experience. 


ADVERTISING MAN—HOUSE ORGAN 
EDITOR—Poster artist, displayman — do 
some art, retouching—know production. Ad- 
vertising ideas, layout—Formerly with Bris- 
tol Company. Address P. W. 1447. 


MANAGEMENT— I5 years all around ex- 
perience in production, accounting, office pro- 
cedure, industrial relations. Has position in 
charge of a plant employing 200 people. Ad- 
dress P. W. 1448. 


EXECUTIVE— Middle age. Available July 1. 
Recent treasurer and sales manager of half- 
million dollar concern. Wide experience in 
banking, finance, sales and credits. Can be of 
great assistance to progressive Ad- 
dress P. W. 1449. 


concern, 


FOR SALE: Two Riley-Stoker Corporation 
Stokers—Jozes 6” Side Dump, 4’-11-%4” x 


6'-4-',” with reflex drive. Address S$. E. 
1096. 

FOR SALE: Model (SK) Pyro Universal 
Hardness Tester (12”)—Voylite Reversing 
Switch, 600 amp.—200 amp. switch box. 
Address S. E. 1098. 

FOR SALE: Economy Bailer No. 33 Hand 
Power Shipping weight 1100 lbs, Bails from 
30 x 16 x 16 up to 30 x 16 x 30—new. 


Address S. E. 1099. 


FOR SALE: Ray Oil Burner No. 5 for 100 
HP Horizontal Tubular Boilers, 1 HP GE 


Motor, 220V 3 PH 60 Cy. Address S. E. 
1103. 


FOR SALE: 1—Detex Alert Model Watch- 
clock No. 3914 Dial; 6—Model “D” Stations. 
Address S. E. 1105. 


WANTED: Large quantities cold _ rolled 
strip steel, .029” x 4-17/32” or greater widths. 
Address S. E. 1106. 


WANTED: Large steel boiler of 100 H. P. 
125 lb. pressure. Address S. E. 1108. 


FOR SALE: 1 Cat. No. 4112-No. 4A-Long 
Iron Fireman Stoker, with Poweram Tuyeres. 
Address S. E. 1109. 


WANTED: No. 1 or No. 1% Bliss Double 
Action Press, 5” 
Address S. E. 


or 6” stroke—new or used. 
1110. 


FOR SALE: 2—6”"x6” 150 GPM Fairbanks 
Morse Duplex Self Oiling Pumps complete 
with 5 HP 1200 RPM Motors and Cuttler 
Hammer Starters. Address S. E. 1111. 


WANTED: Riveter, portable jaw 
Allen or equivalent, capacity to 
rivets, minimum reach 25”, 
15%”. Address S$. E, 1113. 


type, 
ale 

g diameter 
minimum gap 


WANTED: Bulldozer—smallest size 
able. Address S. E. 1114. 


avail- 
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NEW ENGLAND'S LARGES 
OF SHEET and STRIP STEEL EXCLUSIVELY 


OU el es BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


TELEPHONE 5-8174 





194 RECORD BREAKING YEAR 


IN TELEPHONE HISTORY 





Along with Victory, 1945 brought an un- oecis type 
precedented demand for telephone service ae 
throughout Connecticut. Here are some of printing imaginable 


high spots of the year’s operations. 


will be required for 


x = ae 


YOU MADE 768,860,875 CALLS 


That was far more than we’ve handled in any previous 
year. Of these, 53,000,000 were toll calls — 65% 
more than in 1940, the last full peacetime year. 


WE ADDED 1,242 MORE EMPLOYEES We are ready to assist. 


Our returning servicemen and women helped to swell 

our ranks to a new high of 7,168. About two-thirds THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & BRAINARD CO 
of our veterans were discharged by the year’s end Printers 

— and almost all of them have resumed work with us. 


WE REDUCED OUR WAITING LIST 


From 35,000 in mid-August, we brought the number 
of people waiting for telephone service down to 
29,000 — in spite of 28,500 new applications received 
between V-J Day and the end of the year! 


MORE REVENUE --- MORE EXPENSES 


Total income rose to a new high — but total expenses 
broke all records, too. Yet rates for local service re- 


d successful change 
over from d war to 


a peace time economy. 


HARTFORD . CONNECTICU1 


main unchanged, and reductions in Long Distance 
rates to points more than 790 miles away saved 
Connecticut telephone users about $469,000 a year! 


a. a a 


- 1946 WILL BEAT 1945 


It appears that 1946 will be even bigger 
than last year. Our 1946 construction pro- 
gram —to cost over $17,500,000 — will go 
far toward enabling us to give adequate 
and dependable telephone service to any- 
one, anywhere in Connecticut, at any time. 





THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE COMPANY 


DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON INC. 
106 ANN ST. e HARTFORD, CONN. 





Tue Case, Locxwoop & Brainarp Co. 
HarTrorpD [1946] CONNECTICUT 





ARD CO. 


CTICUT 





